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SATIRES AND OTHER VERSES 
BY VARIOUS HANDS: 


EPITAPH 
To be set above the Later Works of an Author 
Grown Dull in his Popularity 


Humour and Wit lie in this uncouth Bier 

Since WIT lies dead, let not the Cultured sneer 
Nor smile—albeit inadvertently, 

Now Humour is unconscious—ah let be! 

The Rusticks grin at the absurd array 

The blare of brass, th’inelegant display. 

But turn aside ye of old Roman race 

This spectacle is for the Populace. 

These Two who, thus grotesquely-coffined, must 
Expose to the Crowd’s ridicule their dust ; 
These Two, in Death so cruelly ungraced, 

In Life were not devoid of Attick Taste ; 

This dull dead Weight in vulgar trappings decked 
Once showed some merry sparks of Intellect 
Then pity, pity, the preposterous Fate 

Of the dead Wit and Humour. of the Great, 
Who (wont to court with Shows the Peoples’ hearts) 
Must e’en exploit the burial of their Parts. 
Once these dry senseless Bones were lively Wi 
And Humour! Romans speak no more of it! 
The Twain ye knew are gone beyond recall 

Let Fools enjoy their publick Funeral. 


A 
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A Miracle 


(PHOENIX PARK). 


The Sunlight shone down on the long road, deserted and silent ; 
No motor, nor cyclist, nor horseman, nor even— 

To trouble its peace—a pedestrian, 

Save only for me who went silent, 

And a young girl who passed me, demure, 

And as sweet as the Spring, and as lovely, 

And daintily stepping. 

And yet as she passed me I swear to you somebody coughed. 
No merely civilian, inadequate, meaningless cough. 

But a soldier’s cough, chesty, profound, 

And female-attention-compelling. 

Yet the road was quite empty save only for me who went silent, 
And the lovely demure-stepping maid, 

And the statue of Gough on his horse. 


S. PG} A, 


He heard in the half-light the calling of drovers, 

And hearing could see, as he lay in the blanketed warmth, 
The patient and wildered beasts 

That were forced from the dewy fields to walk 

Hard unending roads to their death in the city. 

And remembering at breakfast-time he almost refused 

The breakfast meats in the morning. 

Would have refused—if the kidneys-on-toast had been cooked 
A fraction longer, or less. 


Censored 


White clothes are fluttering on the bush, 
White clouds are floating overhead, 

And in the budding elm a thrush 

Is saying things—without a blush— 
That poets have to leave unsaid. 
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Catullus XXVI 


To what wind North, South, East or West 
You ask, my villa bares its breast ? 
Furius, secure my villa lies 

From every wind that rends the skies ; 
One draft, alone, it cannot meet 

For which I pawned the pleasant seat ! 


The Gift 


His little boat is tossed about 

On glaucous waves with silver lined, 
Past willows silvered by the wind, 
To where the moor-hen’s sooty rout 
Dart in and out of sheltering reeds . 
Where ladysmock and buttercup 
Kiss the great herons flapping up. 
He, tranced in watery magic pleads, 
“OQ kindly River God, pray bring 

A kingfisher.”’ Scarce spoke the boy 
When bright as love and rare as joy 
The sun flashed on a sapphire wing. 


Bishop Berkeley as Man of Letters 


By J. M. Hone. 


The late Professor Fraser, in describing Berkeley’s first book of 
dialogues, Hylas and Philonous, expresses amazement that this 
“ charming production of reason and imagination should have come 
out of Ireland, a country ‘ sunk in provincial barbarism ’.”” Swift, 
the greatest master of prose then living was also an Irishman, 
but he had spent the formative years of his youth in England, 
whereas Berkeley’s education and early environment had been 
wholly Irish. Need we assume that he was truly so greatly 
handicapped ? There was a native Irish culture; and, apart 
from that, the Anglo-Irish civilization was coming to maturity. 
Able writers of English had appeared in Ireland before Swift 
and Berkeley. Jeremy Taylor at the Restoration spoke of the 
“small but excellent University of Dublin.”’ Ussher, and Stearne, 
the stoic philosopher, had been contributors to seventeenth 
century learning. In 1681, the author of a Tour in Ireland 
declared that English was spoken in Ireland “ better and more 
London-like than in most places in England.”’ Swift too, seems 
to have been of this opinion, 7.e., Anglo-Ireland, wrote 
the Dublin Mercury, was always proud and jealous of its English : 

“The Irish are very unjustly charged for particular talent 
in blundering, but it is very well known that no people express 
themselves in their native tongue, the English, with more per- 
spicuity than the Irish; the Dean of St. Patrick’s, who though 
born (szc) and bred in England, always declared himself when 
sober to be an Irishman.” 

William Molyneux, in Berkeley’s boyhood, had indicated 
the political claims of Ireland in powerful words; and Toland, 
Archbishop King, and Browne, the Provost of Trinity, were 
excellent writers. The Dublin intelligentsia was conscious of 
nationality. The author of the Hiberniad speaks of our Boyle, 
Ussher, Swift, Berkeley, Carolan, the last of whom wrote in Irish. 
English had been one of the languages of Ireland for five centuries, 
though only now was it beginning with Molyneux and the 
Poco to produce literature which had its sources in Irish 
ife. 

With the Dialogues of Hylas and Philonous, Berkeley formally 
presented himself to the public as a man of letters. He brought 
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the manuscript of this book with him to London when he first 
visited England in his twenty-ninth year. So far as Human 
Knowledge was concerned it was simply a repetition of the 
Principles doctrine. The medium only was new ; but its influence 
enormously benefited a style which now, as Mr. Herbert 
Read observes in an essay on Reason and Romanticism, took on 
unrivalled precision and beauty. Berkeley was also offering his 
doctrine in a form to which the public was accustomed. Dryden, 
in his Essay on Dramatic Prose, a dialogue, had written a master- 
piece, and Addison and the Cambridge Platonist, More, too 
had used the form. The general reader of the time was familiar 
with this way of handling controversial and abstract ques- 
tions, and Berkeley thought that a dialogue would be better 
relished than a treatise—indeed, Hylas and Philonous is the 
Principles in dialogue form. Latterly the dialogue had 
been degraded by the hacks of political and theological con- 
troversy, and Lord Shaftesbury in his Characteristics had 
referred to its low condition; ‘‘ introduced into Church con- 
troversy as a more successful method of dealing with heresy 
and infidelity.” “The burlesque divinity grows mightily in 
vogue, and the cried up answers to heterodox discourses are 
generally such as are written in drollery, or with resemblance 
to the facetious and humorous language of conversation.”” These 
strictures on the Dialogue were very absurdly quoted against 
Berkeley when he attacked Shaftesbury later on in the Dialogue 
of Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher. 

Berkeley wrote two dialogues, the Hylas and Philonous 
of 1713, and Alciphron, the work of his American period. They 
won for him, popularly, the name of the Irish Plato, and indeed 
as Mr. Read says, among writers in this mode Berkeley is to be 
placed with Plato, Leopardi and M. Paul Valery, who embody 
ideas, rather than with Landor, who exhibits character. Berkeley’s 
Hylas and Philonous is clearly a dialogue of ideas. The subject 
matter is exclusively Berkeley’s theory of matter, as Plato’s 
in the Phaedo is the immortality of the soul. It has been objected 
that Berkeley’s dialogues are non-dramatic; but this in Mr. 
Read’s view of the rationale of the dialogue, is a merit :— 

We must at once recognise (says Mr. Read) that in Plato 

the dialogue has been purged of its dramatic nature..... 
There is not merely the motive, or theme, which is the immor- 
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tality of the soul, but there is the underlying assumption, 
common to all profound philosophers, but never so perfectly 
exemplified as here, that the service of abstractions must 
dominate the practice of life. But in the Phaedo there is, 
as we have seen, something more than the idea—there is a 
narrative. Yet for perfection, the dialogue need not have 
more than ideas. If the essential of drama is the portrayal 
of actions, then the essential of dialogue is the creative activity 
of ideas—ideas in action, one might say. In this fact is the 
first and most distinct principle of the art. 


It was certainly always Berkeley’s gift that he could represent 
ideas in action—one notes this character in his early Commonplace 
Book and it reappears in a work of his later life, the Querzst.* 

In Hylas and Philonous the two participants are well-disposed 
persons and lovers of truth; and if there is conflict it is only 
that between a slow intelligence and a lively one. Narrative 
is reduced to a minimum ; all three acts are in the grounds of a 
college ; nothing need disturb the interlocutors but the ringing 
of a chapel bell. There are more “scenery ’’ and more stage- 
direction in Berkeley’s second book of dialogues, the Alciphron ; 
and in that work—a contribution to the topical deist con- 
troversy—Berkeley was to attempt a representation of characters, 
or rather of types ; he wished to stir up a moral prejudice against 
infidels and disclose their evil natures. Thus Shaftesbury and 
Mandeville, and the followers of these and other minute philoso- 
phers, are pictured as enemies of truth, and therefore, though 
easy to confute, impossible to convince. But the exhibition of 
character in Alciphron is of a very simplified kind, it serves 
Berkeley’s immediate purpose as a propagandist, but does not 
add to the literary value of the book. Hylas and Philonous, 
which is confined to the interplay of an idea, is the purer work 
of art; but neither dialogue is, properly speaking, dramatic. 
Contrasting the two books one notes that in Hylas the conversation 
reaches a positive decision, whereas in Alciphron, where points 
of view and temperamental contrasts come into play, no decision 
is possible, although the partisans of Berkeley’s religious, ethical 
and metaphysical theses obtain many vivid triumphs in ‘the 
argument. 


4 Papini has noted that Berkeley shews us the philosopher in action. 
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; Berkeley always held to a firm belief in the practical efficacy 
of “reason and argument,” and thought of himself as highly 
endowed with the skill of the proselytiser. Hylas recalls the 
biographical fact. When he became Bishop of Cloyne he was 
wont to advise his clergy to adopt “‘ as much as they could of the 
Roman Catholic way of thinking,” to suit themselves to the 
character of their interlocutors, to favour occasional dis- 
course, the conversation that glides imperceptibly and with 
apparent innocence into the topics one has a mind to treat of, 
“as if they naturally arose from what went before, or came by 
accident in the way.’ The main point was to make people 
argue ; but there was a wrong way of doing this and also a “‘ gentle, 
prudent and obliging way.’’ These observations and others 
of a like kind in his correspondence are those of a man who felt 
himself the master of an art. They exactly describe Philonous’ 
way with the recalcitrant well-meaning Hylas in the little master- 
piece of 1713. 

The Philonous of the Dialogues is Berkeley himself whose 
aim it is to lead Hylas on insensibly towards impossible positions 
from which there will be no escape, except in the acceptance of the 
New Principle of Immaterialism. The formal and artificial atmo- 
sphere is quickly achieved. It is early morning in early Spring : 
Hylas is taking a tur in the garden within the precincts of a Uni- 
versity when he meets his friend. A subject is on his mind, he has 
not slept well. At the most delightful season of the year when “a 
thousand nameless beauties of nature should inspire the soul 
with secret transports,’ he is disturbed by reflection of the per- 
versity of philosophers who will either believe in nothing at all ; 
or in the most extravagant things in the world: “ rumour has 
told him of a new theory, that there is no such thing as matter.”’ 
And Philonous is wholly sympathetic with his friend’s objection 
to ‘‘ fantastical conceits ’’’ as such; only he asks on which side 
madness lies in this question, with belief or with disbelief in 
material substance. 

The First Dialogue closes with Hylas’ admission that his com- 
mon sense had failed him; he has fallen into one trap after another 
from each of which he is extricated only by grace of his mag- 
nanimous interlocutor. Time after time he has been allowed 
to start afresh by changing the signification of the term : matter. 
What is the external world, something absolute or something 
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relative? Is the reality of sensible things denied ? The trouble 
arises from Hylas’ definition of reality; he supposes that the 
existence of sensible things consists in their exteriority. Philonous 
criticised the definitions with a view to demonstrating that the 
immaterialist only is a genuine “realist”. His interlocutor has 
adopted Locke’s dualism of primary and secondary qualities 
in order to maintain the existence of material things apart from 
a perceiving subject. Philonous repeats the argument of the 
Principles and shows that extension and colour are inseparably 
united in a perceiving object; if colour, as Locke supposed, is 
a sensible quality mental, so too must be extension. Hylas’ 
principle of an existence of material things apart from mind, 
leads, therefore, straight to scepticism: nothing but an idea 
can be like an idea, no idea can exist without the mind, and 
consequently Hylas must deny the reality of ideas or sensible 
things, since he has made this reality to consist in an absolute 
exterior existence. 

In the result, when Hylas and Philonous meet again, the 
former is found lamenting that all knowledge is a dream. And 
yet (says Philonous) with Berkeleyan eloquence : 


How aptly are the elements disposed! What variety and 
use in the meanest productions of nature! What delicacy, 
what contrivance, what beauty in animal and vegetable bodies ! 
How exquisitely are all things suited, as well to their particular 
ends, as to constitute opposite parts of the whole! And while 
they materially aid and support, do they not also set off and 
illustrate each other? Raise now your thoughts from this 
ball of earth to all those glorious luminaries that adorn the high 
arch of Heaven. The motion and situation of the planets, 
are they not admirable for use and order. Were those (mis- 
called erratic) globes once known to stray in their repeated 
journeys through the pathless void ? 


Scepticism in face of all this seems extravagant ; and now Phil- 
onous reveals the fact that he is no sceptic, for he has not, like 
Hylas, defined sensible reality as an absolute existence out of the 
mind of Spirits. He holds that sensible things cannot exist 
otherwise than in a mind or spirit, and from that he infers that 
there must be an omnipresent mind to “ support ” them. 
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Scientia Dei est causa rerum, Things are because God knows 
them ; never before has an infinite mind been inferred from the 
bare existence of the sensible world ; theism is now founded on a 
self-evident principle and is secure ‘‘ against all the wild imagin- 
ations of a Hobbes, a Spinoza or a Vanini.” 

By this Hylas, being himself a theist, is duly impressed. 
But he has other questions to put. Is Philonous not running 
into the “ enthusiasm ” of Malebranche. No, for Malebranche has 
it that we see things in God’s essence, and he builds on abstract 
general ideas. Nothing could be more opposite than his doctrine 
—that of the Occasionalists. | Hylas then suggests that Berkeley’s 
doctrine of causation may be consistent with some scholastic 
accounts of matter, or that matter may still be an instrument, or an 
unknowable something that must be inferred. Philonous replies 
that by his criticism of matter as cause he has already disposed 
of matter as instrument, unless by that is meant “ nothing ”’ or 
the unknowable something; and if by matter is meant neither 
cause, instrument, or occasion, but “something entirely un- 
known, distinct from all these,” then, says Philonous, my inference 
shall be “‘ that you mean nothing at all.”’ 

Hylas, it will be noted, anticipates many of the objections 
which later philosophers were to make to Berkeley’s philosophy. 
But not all. Thus he allows to pass without protest the assumption 
of Philonous of a necessary likeness between cause and effect, 
and he sees no difficulties in Philonous’ theistic position. What 
is most remarkable, however, is Hylas’ anticipation, in face 
of the “unanswerable arguments’ of his interlocutor, of 
the mood of Berkeley’s first great critic, Hume. Are there not 
certain circumstances of will and instinct in which the self-evident 
may fail to take effect ? Hylas has admitted at the end of the 
Second Dialogue that Philonous’ philosophy is self-evident, and 
he has allowed previously that it ‘‘ contains something highly 
serviceable,’ Yet, with artistic skill, Berkeley leaves him at the 
end of the dialogue, in ‘“‘a state of momentary amazement, 
irresolution and confusion.” Like Hume afterwards he finds 
that there are arguments which admit no answer and produce 
no conviction. 

The interlocutors meet on the following morning, and Hylas 
is still in his unhappy state. ‘‘ All our opinions,” he cries, “ are 
vain and uncertain..... nature never intended us for specu- 
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lation . . . . there is not a single thing in the world whereof 
we can know the real nature.’’ ‘“‘ Will you tell me,” says 
Philonous, ‘“‘ that I do not know what fire and water is?” Fire, 
Hylas retorts seems hot, and water fluid, but this knowledge is 
only of the sensations that are produced in the mind on the appli- 
cation of fire and water to the organs of sense. Their internal 
constitution remains unknown. Suppose we designate them 
“real,” as Philonous proposes, simply on the grounds that they 
are the very things which the senses perceive and feel. Must 
we not also bear this definition in mind when we speak of God 
and other spirits who, since of them we have no more “ idea” 
than we have of matter; and how shall we attribute to them 
reality of another order? Is oneself more than a system of floating 
ideas? Hylas, though he is supposed to be slow-witted, defines 
the real crux of the Berkeleyan philosophy well enough :— 


Hyl. Answer me, Philonous. Are all our ideas perfectly 
inert things ? 

Phil. They are altogether passive and inert. 

Hyl. And is not God an agent, a Being purely active ? 

Phil. I acknowledge it. 

Hyl. No idea, therefore, can be like unto, or represent the 
nature of God. 

Phil, It cannot. 

Hyl. Since therefore you have no idea of the mind of God, 
how can I perceive it possible that things can exist in His mind ? 
Or if you can conceive the Mind of God without having an idea 
of it, why may not I be allowed to conceive the existence of 
matter (similarly) ? 


Philonous meets: the difficulty by putting forward Berkeley’s 
doctrine of “notions.’’ One’s own existence being immediately 
known, ? notion may be obtained of God by reflecting on one’s 
own soul. 


All the notion I have of God is obtained by reflecting on 
my own soul, heightening its powers and removing its imper- 
fections. I have, therefore, though not an exacting idea, yet 
in some sort a thinking image of the Deity. 


BERKELEY AS MAN OF LETTERS II 


“ Nothing,” Berkeley had written in the Commonplace Book, 
“properly exists but Persons.”” It would follow that “ideas” 
have no peculiar reality of their own, and that knowledge of them 
1s a mode of mind. But Berkeley gives ideas a peculiar 
reality, partly in order to satisfy common-sense belief (matter, 
or an external world does exist—as idea), partly from theological 
scruples. It is necessary that ideas be external to God, created 
and passive. Berkeley cannot allow that ideas are simply ways 
in which mind is conscious. They are presentative, but Spirit 
is active, and therefore, as Hylas has observed, no idea can present 
wt. Berkeley has to resort, inadequately, to a doctrine of “‘ notions” 
in order to account for our knowledge of spirits.? 

Philonous listens to a few other objections from Hylas. 
Does immaterialism allow for a clear difference between real 
things and the visions of a dream ? Does it not make God the 
author of all notions, and so insinuate imperfections in the Divine 
nature ? How can physics proceed without some such hypothesis 
asmatter? Isthedoctrine consistent with Scripture ? Philonous 
meets these difficulties, as Berkeley had met them in the Principles. 
At the last Hylas rests his objection on feeling—surely this tells 
one that to replace matter by ideas is repugnant to sense and 
science ? Our embarrassments, Philonous repeats, arise from 
the belief in matter. It is the opinion that knowledge is only 
real in so far as our ideas are true copies of originals that leads 
to uncertainties. And if Hylas remains subject to a weight of 
prejudice, let him balance the advantages, both to religion and 
learning, that accrue from a belief in immaterialism. Nor, 
Philonous will even concede, need Hylas think of the doctrine 
as a dread novelty. He may retain the term matter if he will, 
provided he apply it only to objects of sense. Thus he will have 
the pleasure of sharing truth both with the vulgar and the 
learned ; for immaterialism combines the vulgar view that the 


4c.f. Intr., p. xlvii., Berkeley, edited by Mary Whiton Calkins. C. Scribener. The writer 
says that Berkeley only distinguished notion from idea by the function of the former in 
resembling spirit. But there is a way out of the difficulty and it is that actually taken 
by Berkeley elsewhere, when reasserting the certainty of his existence, he suggests “ the 
possibility, of a knowledge of other selves which is from one point of view ‘ mediate,’ because 
derived from knowledge of himself, and yet from another point of view direct, since it 
requires no intermediary idea..... in other words Berkeley virtually abandons the dis- 
credited view that a mind knows objects by possessing ideas which are like the object 
known.” 
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things that are immediately perceived are the ‘‘ real things,” and 
the view of the philosophers, Descartes and Locke, that the things 
immediately perceived are ideas which exist only in the mind. All 
that has been done is to set together two notions, formerly sepa- 
rated, a combination that finally captivates the heart of Hylas. 
He is ‘“‘ no longer in pain” about the unknown natures and abso- 
lute existence of things. This is the happy state to which he has 
been brought, though, indeed, he has not absolutely comprehended 
the course which brought him to it. 


In connection with Hylas and Philonous it becomes appropriate 
to consider Berkeley’s position as man of letters, and his relation 
to the general thought and feeling of his time. He was, we know, 
interested in questions of style and language, and among his many 
projects was one for the promotion of an English Academy of 
Letters. He was widely read in English literature as well as in the 
classics. The library which he, on leaving America, gave to Yale 
College, appears to have consisted largely of learned works—Church 
History, books on Medicine, and Natural History ; but it contained 
also a collection of the English poets and of Greek and Roman 
authors. Fenelon and La Bruyére among the French were on his 
shelves, also Fontenelle, a writer of dialogues. 

M.M. Legouis and Cazemain in their History of English Litera- 
ture find in him as in Shaftesbury, his philosophical enemy, an 
admixture of different tendencies. There is ‘‘a wholly classical 
intellectualism ’’ in his metaphysical theory, and he desires to 
demonstrate his immaterialism by the strictest logic. At the 
same time, at the origin of the doctrine, there is a “‘ deep pre- 
possession of a religious and moral nature; Berkeley’s very 
intelligence is impassioned, and the character of the man is all 
lit up “‘ with the warm radiance of a sentimental and humanitarian 
zeal.”’ “‘ Idealistic preoccupations in the emotional sense bend 
his doctrine towards a kind of enthusiastic paradox.”” He was of 
his time, lived in its ferment of opinions, and could exploit its 
fashions, as he showed in the American propaganda of his middle 
age which played upon the affectations of the urbane century, 
and expressed longing for pastoral scenes and the simple life. 
His books, all but his last, Sivis, where he entered on stiller waters, 
and a note of inward communion and self-contemplation is heard, 
come from the impassioned intellect. To place him, as some have 
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done,—Mr. Crane Brinton, for example, in his Political Ideas of 
the English Romanticists—among the prophets of the coming 
storm with Collins, Wesley, Ossian, “lovers of a mystery in a 
society that thought the unknowable not worth knowing,” 
1S a curious error. Indeed, his nineteenth century biographer, 
Fraser, has complained that there is in his work ‘“‘ some want of 
feeling for the sublime and awful mysteries”; immaterialism 
is explicitly directed against romantic yearnings for the infinite 
and unknowable. Most of the quotations in Berkeley’s letters 
are from the writers on classical antiquity, and he regarded Pope 
as the supreme literary artist of his own time. 

_ Dr. Whitehead in his Science and the Modern World has 
discussed Berkeley’s relations with romanticism from another 
point of view. Like Shelley and Wordsworth, Berkeley he 
says, could make nothing of the doctrine of secondary qualities ; 
his doctrine really “ grasped the whole of nature in the tonality 
of a particular instance.’’ To Berkeley there was a discrepancy 
between the aesthetic and moral intuitions and orthodox science ; 
and Shelley and Wordsworth perceived this discrepancy, as Pope 
the typical poet of Berkeley’s period, did not. Nature too for 
Berkeley, as for the romantic poets, was not abstract but retained 
all its beauty and colour. How is it then that Berkeley did not 
develop his criticism of Locke and Newton into an anticipation 
of the modem science which according to Dr. Whitehead justifies 
the intuitions of Shelley and Wordsworth? How is it he was 
not content with a provisional realism and the restoration of 
colour scent and sound to the Universe? How is it that he 
proceeded so hastily to an “idealism with its objectivity founded 
in God,” and so to a quarrel with the sciences as such. Dr. White- 
head speaks of Berkeley sharing the intuitions of Shelley and 
Wordsworth ; but the point seems to be that his classical intellec- 
tualism separated him from these poets, as (one may add) from 
Blake also. It is certainly significant that Wordsworth refused 
to accept Berkeley’s classical argument, although as a child he 
had apprehended immaterialism emotionally. “I was often 
unable,” he wrote ‘‘ to think of external things as having a real 
existence. ’’+ 

Although Berkeley’s skill as a writer received almost from 


1 Blake, Shelley and Wordsworth are all in fact known to have been readers of Berkeley. 
The interesting criticisms written by Blake on the margin of Berkeley’s Sivis survive. 
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the first a formal recognition, the subject matter of his works 
has prevented him from being a popular or widely read author. 
Three of his books at least—the Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous, Alciphron or the Minute Philosopher and Siris—have 
become portions of literature. But the aim of these three books, 
like that of all Berkeley’s writings, is instruction and the “ service 
of abstractions.” With the exception of a single poem—and it 
was issued secretly—he made no contribution to belles lettres. 
He never wrote for mere writing’s sake, or to express himself, 
as the saying is, or to give his views on life in general, or in its 
particular aspects ; even in the occasional essays which he con- 
tributed to the Guardian on topics of the day he never turned 
popular philosopher. The essayists and literary journalists, 
Steele, Addison and the rest, with whom he mixed in London, 
wanted to bring “philosophy out of the closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea- 
tables and in coffee-houses.” If this meant the substitution 
of moral reflection for metaphysical speculation or intellectual 
inquiry properly speaking, Berkeley had no share in that en- 
deavour. To follow adequately the reasoning of the Principles 
and of the Dialogues calls not only for some taste for things of a 
speculative nature, but also for some education in the history 
of philosophy and some knowledge of the technical terms current 
in the professional thought of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
_ centuries. At the same time Berkeley is a populariser of meta- 
physics in the sense that the purity of his prose, his serenity of 
style, his oratorical tact and humour provide the reader with an 
aesthetic pleasure that is not always afforded by the writings of 
professional philosophers. 

The conversational and social gifts that his friends so greatly 
appreciated are not described in any contemporary record ; 
but we can get an idea of their quality from some of his letters 
such as those that he wrote to Pope from Italy, and to others 
from Cloyne, and to Percival. The best of them are very good. 
“Would you know,” he wrote to Pope, after describing the 
delicious isle of Marine, “ how we pass our time in Naples ? Our 
chief entertainment is the devotion of our neighbours. Besides 
the gaiety of their churches (where folks go to see what they call 
une bella Devotione, i.e., a sort of religious opera), they make 
fireworks almost every week out of devotion; the streets are 
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often hung with arras out of devotion ; and (what is still more 
strange) the ladies invite gentlemen to their houses, and treat 
them with music and sweetmeats, out of devotion; in a word, 
were it not for this devotion of its inhabitants, Naples would have 
little to recommend it besides the air and situation.”’ His delight 
in natural beauty, quickly aroused, produced many fine descriptive 
passages. “‘ The air of this happy part of the world,” he wrote 
to Percival, again from Naples, “is soft and delightful beyond 
conception, being perfumed with myrtle shrubs and orange groves, 
that are everywhere scattered throughout the country; the sky 
almost constantly serene and blue; the heat tempered to a just 
warmth by refreshing breezes from the sea..... If enchanting 
prospects be a temptation, surely there are not more or finer 
anywhere than here, rude mountains, fruitful hills, shady valleys 
and green plains with all the variety of sea as well asland. Pros- 
pects are the natural ornament of the Kingdom.” His letters 
to his friends are full of admirable passages, gravity of matter 
combining with lightness of manner. The intelligence always 
with him retains its authority, and his enthusiasms, however 
impractical, had ever a basis in intellectual conviction, and did 
not imply a surrender to his sensibilities. Light, he once wrote, 
comes first in order. 

It is to be regretted, however, that Berkeley never wrote a 
book in which his lively human interests would have found expres- 
sion, and where he would have revealed the social gifts and worldly 
accomplishment which so greatly charmed his contemporaries. 
In his Italian diaries we see him for once on holiday, as it were, 
and detached from his responsibilities as a controversialist. The 
book of travel that he did not compose would have been most 
precious. His Journal im Italy stimulates curiosity on every 
page. What would not be given for a description from his pen 
of that scene at night at Castelnuova, merely noted in his diary, 
where the Guardian of the Fransciscan convent and another 
friar discussed Thomas and Scotus, with their philosophic guest 
from far off Ireland listening ? 


They 


By VINCENT O’SULLIVAN. 


As the others continued to talk of such things round the 
dinner-table in the garden long into the summer night, I thought 
of telling them the case of Anne Power. I even began, but 
some one interrupted me and I left it. When I went to bed I 
still kept thinking of poor Anne, and I could not sleep ; so at last 
I turned on the light and took pen and paper to write out what 
I could recall about her. 

It does not seem very long since I saw her first, and yet a 
good number of years have gone by, for it was in the early summer 
of the third year after the war that a friend of hers asked me to 
come with her to an afternoon party given by Miss Anne Power. 

‘“‘She’s an American. She has a lovely place on the Quai de 
Conti. She asked me to bring you. She said she wanted to speak 
to you.” 

me To speak tome? She must be confusing me with some- 
body else. I’ve never heard of her before.”’ 

“No. It is you she meant. She said she wanted to ask 
you something.” 

This was so astonishing that I decided to go. Notwith- 
standing innumerable deceptions, I always think that the great 
event is lying in wait for me round the corner. Inspired by that 
hope, how many presentations have I affronted which have always 
ended in boredom and nothingness. Yet, nothing daunted, I 
thought the great event might be waiting for me now on the Quai 
de Conti. It was worth trying. 

But of course it was not so, and my fortunes never came into 
the life of Miss Anne Power. As it turned out, it was rather she 
who hoped that I had some kind of balm to apply to her own sick 
fortune. But a fortune not sick apparently or materially for one 
who saw her for the first time, or indeed for many who saw her 
many times. Her abode on the Quai de Conti was really, as 
that woman had said, “a lovely place,’—a small house quite 
closed in from the street, standing back in a garden of flowers. 
The wonder was how an American had managed to discover it— 
though to be sure Americans now-a-days do manage to land in 
satisfactory and even beautiful conditions, not only in Paris, 
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but all over Europe, if they have money enough and a clever 
agent. In the present case it must have been the clever agent, 
for the possessor of the “lovely place” did not look the kind of 
American who would find, or even look for anything in Paris but 
the most unavoidable hotel; nor, the charming house found for 
her, did she seem at home or happy in it. 

She was some age near fifty, tall, gaunt, and very pale, but not 
sallow. Her abundant hair, not grey but greying, was gathered 
into a thick knot at the back of her head. Her hands, though 
manicures had done their best with them, were ugly, and looked 
as if they had done some rough work in their time ; and her feet 
were long, narrow, and- somehow listless, with stockings rather 
creased about the ankles. Her face was so sad, there was such a 
bruised and lost expression in the great dark eyes, that she had as 
she sat there a tragic dignity quite out of tone with her surround- 
ings. There she sat, with those wide eyes of hers looking out in 
permaneut terror for some inexplicable danger near at hand, with 
the bleakness, the awkward restraint which is the mark of certain 
New England women; while around her a mob of people well- 
fed, well-drunk, well-clothed, and most of them in high spirits 
chattered in French, American, English, and even other languages. 

In Paris since the war there are two sections of polite society 
which are still very exclusive. The first comprises the extreme 
right wing of the old aristocracy and the old rich bourgeoisie. 
The second is made up of men and women, mostly young, who 
live in a state of war with the police. Those who manage after 
incredible efforts to be received by either of these sections on 
terms of equality are so proud of the fact that they sometimes 
publish their memoirs to let the rest of the world know it. Lying 
between is an immense ever-overflowing lake composed of various 
elements, native and foreign. It was from this lake that Miss 
Power’s visitors were drawn. 

There was a French countess—authentic—who said _ill- 
natured little things and looked like an English cook with a taste 
for drink. There was an English woman-novelist with an eye- 
glass, and but for a vague skirt, dressed like a man, with the odd 
result that she did not look like a man but rather like one of those 
trained baboons who are also sometimes clad in male attire for 
theatrical purposes. And I recognized a sneaking double-faced 
fellow whom I knew to be a book-factor for the American market. 
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Quantities of robust American women, many of them with the good 
looks which exuberant health and sex give—a life of dancing and 
cocktails and amours with “‘ nice boys.”” Hysterical and obviously 
drugged women also ; and girls with an eye to getting on in life, who 
“don’t mind anything ”’ if only it be remunerative. Some young 
and elderly males preserved the balance of power. And it would 
not do to forget the inevitable ‘“‘ White’ Russians found always 
in such gatherings—ex-Tzarist general, ex-police spy, ex-princess, 
ex-actress ‘‘ well-known in Moscow before the Revolution.”” Some 
of these Russians were there simply to eat and drink and forget 
the horrible little hotels where they lodged ; others to give them- 
selves the illusion of having still a foothold in some kind of 
society. 

What struck me was the attitude of all these people towards 
the hostess. They pursued their business of jealousies and minor 
squabbles or flirtations without paying attention to her. In the 
beautiful wainscotted rooms, with the high ceilings and windows, 
the clear French graciousness, this mob behaved as if they had 
been in the hall of an hotel with the band playing jazz. Arrivals 
would stare about them uncertainly, then rush up to Miss Power, 
gabble a few words, and plunge immediately on what there was 
to eat and drink and on faces they knew. Some, on arriving, 
evidently did not recognize the hostess and did not speak to her 
at all. It was quite plain that she had not brought them there 
by any direct act, and now that they were there, had no notion 
what to say to them. A few who seemed more familiar would 
loiter about her chair for a moment, very uncomfortably, but 
they soon fell off. Even the book-factor deserted her when he 
found she had nothing up her sleeve, was too obviously innocent 
of all the ill-flavoured paths which lead to the book-market, 
and could not be tempted to seek them out. 


As I felt rather lost myself, being on friendly terms with 


nobody in sight, I approached Miss Power to whom I had been 
vaguely presented when Icamein. Shehad already forgotten me, 
and gave me the same look made up of shrinking and defiance and 
appeal which she bestowed on most of the others. _I said the first 
esate things that occurred to me about her delightful 
ouse. i . 

“Ye...es,”’ she assented dubiously. Then after a pause : 

“It’s kind of lonesome here evenings.”’ 
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As the conversation flagged, I thought better to mention my 
name and explain my presence. 

_ Her face did not light up, but it concentrated into definite 
interest. “‘ Why, yes. I did ask my lady-friend if she knew you. 
She knows all the actors and funny people. Well, I don’t mean 
you've funny. I guess you know what I mean.” © 

She rose and stood there, tall, thin, wan, with a slight stoop 
in her shoulders. Her dress was certainly Parisian and certainly 
expensive, but it did not suit her style; and I could imagine the 
remonstrances of the French dressmaker whose artistic sense 
must have proposed something altogether different. Neither 
did her rings nor her necklace suit her style, though they had 
cost a good deal too. 

“We can go into the otherparlor. It’smorehomelikein there.”’ 

In the “other parlor’’ there were people too—there were 
doubtless people all over the house, in the bedrooms and in the 
bathroom—but they were not in such numbers, and it was compara- 
tively quiet. The room was rather large, and I was surprised to 
find that two sides of it were lined with books. I supposed they 
had been left there by the French owners of the house, and I 
said this to Miss Power. 

“No, they’re all mine. A lady-friend, Mrs. Brawn—she’s 
from Boston—she found this house and she kind of thought I 
ought to have books. So a gentleman-friend of hers in the book- 
store in the Rue Rivoli—I guess you know it—well, he sent down 
a load of books, and the men stood them up just like that.” 

I glanced along the shelves. Galignani’s, as every one knows, 
is a bookshop which dates back to the time when Thackeray was 
a young man in Paris. The books here were mostly English, and 
had been drawn largely from stock which had lain for years in 
store-rooms. Many of them had been long out of print, some were 
rare, and a few were valuable. 

“T ain’t much of a reader,’”’ Miss Power continued in her even 
melancholy tone. ‘‘ Something always comes between me and 
what I read, and it hurts my head. It gives mea pain in the chest 
too. But one night last week I wasn’t feeling just the thing, and 
I thought I’d take a book upstairs with me.” 

She took a book which she had left lying on top of some 
others and opened it where she had put an envelope to mark a 
place between the leaves. 
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“It’s your book.” 

‘“‘Oh,”’ I said, not well knowing what to say. “‘ And do you 
like it?” 

“TI don’t know that I exactly like it. I haven’t read much 
of it. But that night I told you of, I read some words in it that 
worried me—for particular reasons—something to do with my 
life. I couldn’t sleep all night for thinking of them. So I thought 
I’d kind of like to see you and ask you... .” 

She held out the book and pointed to a passage. 


“Finally, it is better to be speedy than lingering in the 
matter of death. For the mile before death is filled with 
ghosts, and those who travel fast hear not their mourn- 
ful pitiless voices.” 


Yes, I had written that, ages ago, when I was very young. 
Face to face with them now after I had not seen them for years, 
I suddenly remembered that Ernest Dowson, the poet, had picked 
out those very lines and asked me too about them in his hesitating 
way not long before his end. I must have answered him at 
random, something futile; and now, standing with the book in 
my hands looking at Miss Power, I did not know what to answer. 
I was anxious to get away from the subject. 

“Those things should not be thought of,” I said, trying to 
be robust and cheery. ‘“‘It is not good for you to be morbid. 
You are here to enjoy yourself, I suppose. Have you been in 
Paris before ? ” 

“No. It’s the first time I’ve been out. My doctor in Wor- 
cester—I come from Worcester, Massachusetts—well, he said I 
brooded too much. He said I ought to go away and have a good 
time, and he thought Paris was a fine place for that. So, as my 
friend, Mrs. Brawn, has been located here fora long time—she came 
out with the Red Cross for the war—I thought I might as well.”’ 

She paused, seemed tired, and as if she had not too much 
breath for talking. 

“TIT guess I am having a good time all right. Mrs. Brawn 
saysso. She knowsall the Parisians. She invited all the company 
to-day. Ihaven’t kinder got into it yet, but I guess that’s my own 
fault. I’m sad and down-hearted, and it seems so far from 
America, and I keep thinking. But I do have a good time in 
Paris—oh my, yes. I’ve been one night in an autocar to Mont- 
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martre, and another night to that place where the beats are— 
Montparnasse, don’t you call it? And I’ve seen the Opera and 
Napoleon’s grave, and... .” 

“And the Louvre ? ”’ 

“Louvre? Yes. That’s the department-store. I’ve 
bought quite a lot there. I don’t go much to museums. They’re 
so tiring. Besides, we got a nice museum in Worcester.”’ 

I agreed. ‘“‘ Perhaps the pleasantest in America.” 

“Why, do you know Worcester, my home town? Well 
now, that’s fine! Just think of you knowing the Salisbury 
museum here in Paris! ”’ 

She looked really moved, and she was going to say more, 
when some of her guests in an unwonted paroxysm of good manners 
drew near to take leave of her. She turned to the books and said 
to me with what seemed a touch of pride in speaking of them 
before the others : 

“If you want to borrow any of these any time, you’re surely 
welcome. Come round most any afternoon.” 


Since the war, owing to the rate of exchange, English and 
American books are sold in Paris at prices out of all proportion 
to their value. So I was glad to accept Miss Power’s offer, 
especially as I had seen among her books some which I had been 
wanting to read for a long time. 

Accordingly, I turned up at her house within about ten days 
of our meeting.- The servant said that Mademoiselle was out ; 
but she had orders about me and she led me at once to the room 
where the books were. The house was very still, and I was 
thinking of her luck in having such quietude amid theslam-bang of 
Paris, a peace reserved for the rich who often did not value it— 
she herself, for instance, with her “ good time,” did she value 
it >—when she came in. She looked rather exhausted, but she 
said she had been having “just a lovely time.”’ I did not ask 
for details, and after a few minutes I went away. 

And it was thus almost every afternoon I passed there, till 
at length by dint of seeing each other often in peace at the same 
hour, we became friendly, and she showed enough trust in me to 
talk about her past life. I suppose she longed to talk to some 
one about it, and nobody else fitted in so well, or even fitted in at 
all, or was willing to give her sympathetic attention. She said 
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once that she had tried to talk to Mrs. Brawn who had known her 
at home; but Mrs. Brawn was more interested in her own affairs, 
and wanted to talk about a Polish sculptor to whom she was 
sensually attached. 

There was not much sensuality in Anne’s life now, or at any 
other time. By degrees I was able to piece together the fragments 
of it she gave me and to see what they rendered when combined. 


Anne was practically an only child, for her two brothers had 
died when they were children. Her mother too had died while 
Anne was yet a little child. She was supposed to have died from 
the effort of giving birth to Anne. Whether from this reason, 
or simply because it was in his nature, her father had a grudge 
against Anne which was never remitted, but grew rather with the 
years. He was a mill-owner, fairly rich, and he lived in a large 
house, well furnished, with what appeared to outsiders to be reason- 
able comfort. But he was niggardly, and his sister who kept 
house copied -him in that, either from innate meanness or from 
policy. When Anne was ten years old she was aiding the colored 
“help ” in the housework ; and so it continued, her work getting 
rougher year by year as incapable “help,” drawn mostly from 
northern Europe, came and went. 

“You must do something for your living,” said her father. 
““My money don’t go to keep a big lump of a girl like you in 
idleness.”” ~ 

Sometimes he would be seized by a dumb devil, and would 
not address a word to her in weeks. Never that Anne could 
remember did he kiss her. 

One-day, after Anne had ‘been called upstairs four times in 
quick succession on trifling pretexts, when her father called the 
fifth time she tarried a little before going up for she was doing 
something else. 

“Why have you been so long ? ” asked her father sternly. 

“Well, father, I’ve been up four times in five minutes, and I 
was just ironing Aunty’s petticoat...” she gasped. 

“ Four times in five minutes? So you count up what you 
do for your father. What conduct is that in a girl?” 

“T’ve seen enough,” Mr. Power would say, “ of the girls of 
this town with their gewgaws and ranging around. You’re not 
going to cut any monkey-shines with my money.” 
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So he just clothed her, and that was all. He did not even 
clothe her decently. One winter day when Anne was about 
eighteen, she was down-town on some errand and was recognized 
by an acquaintance of her father’s who had been at the house. 

_ “ Just look there,” said this man to a friend who was with 
him. “That’s old man Power’s daughter. Ain’t it a dog-gone 
shame with all his money to let his daughter run about in the slush 
with broken shoes! I’m going to buy her a good pair right now.” 

And he did. Anne innocently told her aunt, who had 
nothing better to do than to tell her brother when he came home 
in the evening. There was such a storm as even Anne had not 
yet seen. Both of them joined in battering her. Her father 
threatened to put her out of the house. 

“Tf you want to play the harlot and take presents from men, 
you can go on the streets and doit. You’re no daughter of mine. 
The Good Book says that the froward child should be corrected 
with a rod. But I’m a merciful man.”’ 

Some time later, he said to his sister in Anne’s presence : 
“When I think fit to give my daughter shoes, I guess I’ve got 
money enough to buy them for her without getting hints from 
other people.”’ 

But he did not buy her new shoes, and as she was afraid to 
wear the pair which the stranger had bought, she wore her old 
pair for the rest of the winter. 

With all that, Mr. Power and his sister were professed 
Christians, and went to Church every Sunday, accompanied, of 
course, by Anne, unless she had to stay at home and work. Every 
night, unless he had to go out, Mr. Power read aloud a chapter 
in the Bible. Sometimes he prayed in a convinced voice. 

Anne was about thirty-two when her father died. There 
had never been any question of suitors or marriage for her, or of 
anything else but being at the bid and call of her father and aunt. 
On her own account she did not know anybody; she only knew 
the very few people who were on visiting terms with her aunt. 
The hard life she had led from childhood seemed to her normal. 
Such a life might have aroused rebellion in another, and even 
wicked passions ; her it left docile. There was a look in her eyes 
as if she was always expecting a blow, and her shoulders were 
already bowed under the weight of nagging and bad temper. But 
she did not think she was unhappy. 
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As her father left no will, she inherited his fortune. This 
made little change in her life : her aunt continued to run the house 
and to regulate the expenses. The aunt had her niece so well 
under her thumb that the only practical effect for Anne of her 
new riches was that she was able to dress a little better. But 
the aunt had taken a grievance at the turn of events, and whined 
and grumbled from morning till night. 

“I’m sure your father never intended you to have all that 
money. What can you do with it, a girl like you? I’ve often 
heard him say that a big husky girl like you should work for her 
living. And here you are in idleness. If you think doing little 
chores about this house is work, you’re downright mistaken. 
Why, I know that your father meant to leave his property to... 
to... well,” said the aunt in a rush, “to colleges and institu- 
tions.”’ 

Anne knew well enough that her father had never realized 
his end with sufficient objectiveness to make any plans whatever 
about the disposal of his fortune. But she felt that her aunt’s 
main statement was true. 

“Yes. I guess that’s right,” she assented submissively. 
“T guess father never meant me to have the money.”’ 

As time went on, the aunt’s grievances waxed sorer, and 
she took active measures to deprive Anne of the fortune. She 
held out glittering hopes to an association for forcing the benefits 
of Christianity on the Chinese and Hindoos, and to certain kindred 
companies, and received such flattering letters and invitations— 
“our God-sent benefactress ’’—that she lost her head. She 
took Anne to see the lawyer who had charge of the estate, de- 
termined that the heiress should sign away her rights. 

Things did not go as she wished. The lawyer happened to 
be ‘honest, and his sympathies were with Anne. Like some others 
in Worcester, he had an inkling of the kind of life she had led. 

“Miss Anne is the legal heiress,” he said. ‘“‘ I think she will 
have need of her property in her life. I don’t know what your 
charitable intentions amount to, but my duty is to oppose any 
despoiling of your niece, and to prevent her committing suicide. 
If you persist, the case will get into the newspapers, and the scandal 
will be known all over the State.” 

He had found the one argument likely to tell with the aunt, 
and henceforth nothing more was said of the matter to any one 
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but Anne. Anne had to hear of it for a long time still. ‘‘ You’re 
no better than a thief!” cried the old woman one day in a spurt 
of fury, aggravated perhaps by illness. She had developed a 
malady which she entertained for several years before it got the 
better of her. 

_ Anne came back from her aunt’s funeral on her forty-first 
birthday. After that, she was her own mistress; but she did 
not know what to do with her life. In her young years, when she 
might have been learning to dance or play tennis, she was working 
in the kitchen or sweeping the stairs, or waiting on her father and 
aunt. It was too late now. The debilitating suggestions she 
had received since childhood, the way she had been disparaged 
and humiliated and called down, had left her infirm of purpose, 
timid, scared before any effort which required self-assertion. 
The qualities which make a successful life—to be strong, 
courageous, free in thought and speech, she could not realize. 

She continued to live in the house as heretofore. The days 
and months passed heavily. She was incapable of amusing 
herself, and, save for the housework, become much lighter now, 
she had no occupation. She had a few acquaintances, but not 
one real friend. She was not interesting enough for people to 
seek her out; and what is a woman with money if she does not 
spend it—does not know how to spend it? Her estate was 
managed honestly and efficiently by a Trust Company, and it 
was well for her that she was in honest hands, for if she had 
become penniless she would have gone down like a stone in deep 
water. She had none of the qualities for a struggle with the world. 

From usage, she kept referring all her actions to her father and 
aunt as of old. ‘“‘ Aunty will grouch if I do this; Father will 
scold me if I don’t do that.” Sometimes she would hear them 
calling her through the house, and hurry upstairs. One day Mrs. 
Brawn asked her to go to Boston. 

“Oh, I can’t,”’ said Anne, before she thought. ‘‘ My father 
wouldn’t like it.”’ 

“Your father? Why, he’s been dead many years.”’ 


For all that, she began gradually to take conscience that she 
had been victimized, that she had lost the best years of her life 
in waiting on the selfishness of two beings who were become her 
life. She began to resent that they were always there, and would 
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not let her have a good time. Mrs. Brawn had a good time, and 
so had others she knew. 

Each year she became a little paler and thinner. I never 
knew just what her illness was; in the seventeenth century it 
would have been called ‘“‘a wasting sickness ’’—some form of 
consumption, I suppose. Her doctor told her she must leave 
Worcester, and advised her to go to Paris. It was the first time 
in her life she had to make a decision, and it cost her so much 
that she would never have found the strength for it but for that 
resentment about her. broken life which had been growing as the 
years went by. 

She said to me one day in her house in Paris: 

“Tt seems hard that now I am free I just can’t have a good 
time because of them. If I buy anything, I hear father saying : 
‘What do you mean by spending all that money, Anne ? Is 
it your money? Have I given you leave to spend it?’ 

She began to cry. 

“Tt’s hard, hard. Why shouldn’t I have a good time? 
I don’t want to do anything bad. But they won’t let me. What 
right have they on me? They never did anything forme. No, 
sir, they didn’t. I ain’t got no education nor nothing. I’m 
ashamed to write a note, my handwriting’s so mean, and Mrs. 
Brawn says I spell wrong.” 

She tried to stop crying, and wiped her eyes with her hand 
with the costly rings. ‘‘ Excuse me. I oughtn’t to give way 
like this before a strange gentleman. But I’m not very strong. 
And they’ll pay me out for what I’ve said to you about them. 
Oh, I’m afraid to die. I mean, I guess I wouldn’t be afraid if 
they wasn’t there.” 

“Where ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, there—on the other side. I’ve only been away 
from them a short spell of years, just long enough to get a little 
happy, but when I die the old life will begin again, only worse— 
a thousand times worse.” 

“No,” I said. “‘ Why anticipate such a Hell?” 

After that, each time I saw her I tried all the ways I knew to 
enhearten her. Perhaps another would have been more successful, 
but nothing that I knew was much good. She was hard to reach. 
Religious concepts, taking the term in its widest sense, she was 
without. God she seemed to picture as a big man who yet was 
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not big enough to hold Them in check. ‘“ Perhaps they’ve set 
God against me,’’ she said once. The Christian idea of the Saviour, 
who loved her, knew her hurts and sacrifice and counted them to 
her for righteousness, and who would fold her in His shadow and 
wipe away her tears, she was unable to develop, and could no more 
use it with practical result than a story on the Movies. _ I cited 
Saint Paul: “ But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away . . . For the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.” But St. Paul and the Bible were not associated 
in her mind with consolation. I tried to attract her to other forms 
of religion. I found Fielding Hall’s books among her books, 
and asked her to read them. But reading is a habit, and she had 
no habits—not that or any other. 

She was seriously ill in the winter. When I heard she was 
about again, I went to see her. It was a spring day in Paris. 
The small garden was drooping in the rain, and the rain whipped 
the high windows. She was alone, huddled over a huge fire of 
logs built high in the eighteenth-century chimney. She was not 
much changed, but her hair was become quite white, and that 
strange look of apprehension and resentment in her eyes was more 
intense than ever. 

After we had talked a little of this and that, I asked her if 
she was now easy in her mind. 

She shook her head. “I’ve not got much longer to have a 
good time now. It’shard! It seems such a little time that I’ve 
been free. It’s just passed like a dream. Now I must get ready 
to go back to them. What will they say? Paris, and my dresses 
and jewellery and furs, and my limousine. They'll want to 
murder me.”’ 

All the terrors she had suppressed from childhood were on 
her face. 

‘That is all a delusion,” I said in a common-sense tone. 
“You have got yourself into a state! In the first place, you are 
not going todiesoon. And then, when people die, you know... .”’ 

“You’re very kind. I’m sure you mean to be kind. But 
what’s the use? As the time gets nearer the veil gets kind of 
thinner, and I see them waiting for me. Sometimes the veil is 
so thin that they come through it and are in the room. At least, 
I think so. I’m sure when I opened my bedroom door this morn- 
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ing, I saw father. He looked fit to kill me. Oh, I’m afraid ! 
If I knew a doctor who could save my life, I’d give him a million.” 

That was my last talk with Miss Power. I lost sight of her 
because she was ordered south by her doctors. 

A few years ago I read a notice of her death in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald. 

There was a funeral servige in the American church in the 
Avenue George V. Her body was to be sent back to America. 
I should have preferred that she be buried in some peaceful corner 
of France, but my opinion prevailed nothing before the wishes of 
friends like Mrs. Brawn who could claim that they knew her at 
home. Mrs. Brawn declared that Anne should lie beside her dear 
father and aunt who had done everything for her. 

A clergyman who had been called into consultation added in 
a voice like a muffled drum: “‘ In death they were not divided.” 

I confess, when I heard that, I shuddered. 


The Sombre Land 


By Louis GoLpIne. 


To each man his own Spain, and for me Spain is a sombre 
land of castles and caverns. I cannot make out why people 
prattle of castles in Spain when they wish to conjure up a vision 
of airy nothings. It was precisely the solidity of the Spanish 
castles which so intrigued those generals of Napoleon who 
imagined that, the country once conquered by them, they would 
entrench themselves in their castles as deep down as oak trees 
in firm soil. Spain itself is a monstrous castle set foursquare 
against the winds and the seas. The Spaniard’s home is his 
castle, in a sense much more exact than the Englishman’s. For 
whereas the walls of his house are shuttered and bare, with a 
heavy iron grille clamped against the windows, the interior walls 
look inward upon a lyric place of trees and birds, or water splashing, 
of children singing. The choirs of the great cathedrals stand 
massive and rectangular under the soaring columns, as if these 
also were castles of the spirit, where the priests might shut out 
all knowledge of our mortal day. But above all it is the cities 
themselves which are castles, with a circuit of ancient walls about 
them, and bridges over the encompassing rivers. These very 
bridges seem rather like mediaeval drawbridges, to be drawn up 
at the sound of a trumpet of warming. I would bid you conceive 
Toledo, at the very heart of Spain, one of the most typical of her 
cities. On three sides of the city, its walls fall sheer in enormous 
precipices into the swift river Tagus. No city in Europe was 
more obviously designed as a castle to stem the hordes of invaders. 
And the houses and churches of the city itself seem to be not so 
much separate buildings, but the very substance of the rock con- 
forming into habitable shape. Toledo is not a city such as our 
cities are in England, dwindling imperceptibly into green meadow- 
land. It is a carved mountain, it is a huge castle that arrests 
and subdues all the wandering fires of sunset. And it is an 
epitome of the Kingdom of Castile, the central plateau and fortress 
of Spain, whose very name is derived from the countless castles 
erected there to check and thrust back the Moors, with whom the 
men of Spain fought one of the supreme epics of history. 

I said Toledo was a carved mountain. And indeed, there 
are certain regions of aboriginal Spain, where, in fact, the living 
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rock is hollowed out into dwelling-chambers, and where the 
primeval Iberians, who are the mysterious first inhabitants of 
Europe, still maintain their incredible remoteness, their unabraded 
antiquity. For Spain, I repeat, is a country not only of castles, 
but of caverns. To wander in the country of these cave-dwellers 
seems to transport you bodily from the continent of Europe; 
from a world of newspapers and motor cars, from the sumptuous 
hotels of Madrid, the gay casinos of San Sebastian. I was for 
my own part transported to the barren land of Matmata in North 
Africa, the country of the troglodytes, the cave-dwellers, whither 
not many travellers penetrate. Here too, the dark aboriginal 
people of our planet live in caverns, eating just such food and 
wearing just such garments as Herodotus described, when he 
visited them nearly two and a half thousand years ago. 

And yet there are caverns in Spain so much older than these, 
that the brain reels in the effort to compute their age. For these 
cave dwellings of the Iberians in the south-eastern regions of 
Spain, like those others in Africa which Herodotus visited, are, 
after all, to be reckoned in terms of historic time, which is 
thousands of years at most. But there are caverns a hundred 
times more marvellous, in that entranced country that lies a day’s 
journey from the mid point of the northern Atlantic coast, whose 
tale is only to be reckoned in terms of geologic time, which is 
hundreds of thousands of years—and it may be millions—for the 
wise men are not agreed on the matter. You must make your 
way to Santander, that noble sea city westward from Bilbao, 
if you desire to visit those caverns of Altamira and Puente Viesgo 
where our palaeolithic ancestors left their astounding tokens. 
What creatures were they? Their skulls were not as ours are, 
the structure neither of their bodies nor their spirits. Were they 
more like the fabled dwellers of Mars or the Hyperboreans, of 
whom Greek legends tell, than they are like us, their posterity ? 
Enter their caverns. Behold the bison and more improbable 
beasts scratched upon the walls, beasts that aeons ago howled 
among colossal forests where the tramcars of modern cities clang, 
who snorted through wide prairies which are now converted into 
barren morasses. By what light did those strange men—if you 
can call them men—labour? You must realize that these caverns 
ramify into the obscurest midriffs of solid mountains. Did they 
deliberately adopt this technique of burnt ash and red lead that 
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the record of their lightning eyes might survive a thousand dynas- 
ties and make a contemptibly ephemeral toy out of the Pyramids ? 
If you will go out beyond the threshold of certain of these caverns 
and hunt about among the debris of the excavations, you will 
find these enormous life-size studies rendered in exquisite miniature 
upon fragments of bones that belonged to species ages ago extinct. 
Regard these renderings from the standpoint of pure beauty. 
How was it that those men at the beginning of time were such 
herculean craftsmen that they could produce an illusion of such 
colossal and ferocious vitality ? For not even the giant Michel- 
angelo himself, with all the tradition of civilized artistry behind 
him, could produce anything more heroic. 

But I do no justice to those mysteries if I make no reference 
to the strange Spaniard who expounded their secrets for me, in the 
most grandiose of these caverns, more terrific than any cathedral, 
the cavern on the hillside above the green and willowy village of 
Puente Viesgo. He was a fantastic wrinkled little man with long 
arms like a gorilla’s. But his mind was one of the most subtle 
and sophisticated I have ever encountered. It was in terms of 
palaeontology he explained these secrets, but he was just as 
familiar with the newest novelist from Bloomsbury as with the 
oldest papyri from Karnak. It was in the cavern of Puente 
Viesgo, however, he came veritably into his own. He was like 
a bat or an owl, so that the outer day seemed a foreign element 
to him. Here he slid and clambered with incredible agility, 
wholly independent of the fierce acetylene flare which dimly 
illumined these titan glooms—while my friend and I, nearly half a 
century younger than he—groped timidly from shelf to shelf 
or down tomb-like tunnels with a slim sapling in our hands. He 
bore his own sapling as it were the sceptre of his phantasmal 
office. I should have thought him most like a bat of any creature 
known to men, so windily he fluttered about us, and uttered such 
thin squealings as he pointed out some drawing or hieroglyph that 
particularly held his wild fancy. : 

But another impression seized us more and more inescapably 
at the heart of this cryptic darkness we had dared to penetrate. 
He seemed to be nothing other than a survivor into this late hour 
of earth’s history from that unbelievably distant dawn whose 
memorials were engraved upon these walls and chiselled out of 
these rocks. There were not only drawings he pointed out to us ; 
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here was the hard stone converted into the image of an eagle with 
extended wings. There was a sculptured horse straining to leap 
from the wall out of which it had been hacked in half-relief. 

It is only now I can recall how uncanny the theories he pro- 
pounded to us were, into what an empyrean of speculation that 
bat-like voice more and more dizzily ascended. And yet it seems 
certain to me that the more fantastic the theories were, the more 
likely are they to be true, for in this place every law of probability 
was reversed and only that was feasible, which, outside the 
entrance to the cavern, was grotesque. But I must relate the 
dim fantasy of what followed. We had entered now into the last 
dark recess of the cavern. We were to resume once more the 
sensation of familiar day. Then the man paused. He had a 
kindness to ask from us. Would we sing him a song from England, 
here, in the palaeolithic night? | What song should we sing 
then, we asked fearfully. I cannot explain what emotion prompted 
him to his request. ‘‘ God Save the King,” he replied. It is 
impossible to say into how hoarse, how nightmareish a music, 
the familiar song was converted here, amid these pillars and 
flutings and arches and groinings and wilder formations unknown 
to architecture. But I can conceive no audience in all the five 
continents more mysterious than that strange wizened old man, 
and the galloping bison on the walls, and the carved eagle with 
outstretched wings. 

This is the artistry of the caverns of Spain. And when it 
was first executed neither Spain nor England existed as we know 
them now. The submerged continent of Atlantis rose humpily 
out of the ocean which entombs it. That is the art which goes 
back before time. But there is a certain artist who, in a sense, 
is the climax of everything we in the western world have elabor- 
ated and called art, who completely fuses ancient form with 
modem passion. His name is, need I say, El Greco. He was 
born in Greece and studied in Venice, but he lived and worked 
in Spain. And if you would wish to study this supreme artist, 
you must follow him to Spain, for in all the other galleries of the 
world he is very meagrely represented. Having visited the 
caverns I have spoken of, you must make your way to the castles 
to see El Greco’s canvasses—or the galleries and cathedrals, at 
least, but even these in Spain, as I have said, are fortresses. 

It might seem disproportionate that I find all my experiences 
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in Spain culminating in this single artist—and this artist not even 

a Spaniard. But it is typical of Spain that everything which is 
most noteworthy has been deposited there by alien tides of in- 
vasion—whether the invaders came like the Arabs in countless 
hordes, or like El Greco, the artist, as solitary as a phoenix. So 
that the exquisite architecture of the south—the Alhambra in 
Granada, the mosques at Cordova, are Arab. The superb aque- 
duct at Segovia, some hours north of Madrid, is Roman. The 
incomparably lovely cathedral at Burgos still further north, is 
French. And, I make bold to say, the most notable of all, El 
Greco, the painter is Greek. And yet Spain has been overwhelmed 
by none of these, neither by force of arms or force of beauty. 
Of all countries in Europe, Spain remains most fundamentally 
herself, most virginal of lands, as Mr. Waldo Frank has phrased 
it, nourishing her proud and sombre spirit in isolation between 
all the centuries linking the epoch of the bison with the epoch 
of the aeroplane. 

It is perhaps for that reason that I, for my part, find winter 
to be the season in which it is most fitting to visit Spain, when the 
strange cold ardency of season and landscape seem to confirm and 
corroborate each other. This is, of course, a heterodoxy ; for 
the English, as a people, are a curious race of travellers. An 
iron set of conventions govern us as to where we may travel and 
precisely when. I am not suggesting that the midmost swamps 
of the equator or the most barren ice-floes of the Antarctic have 
any terrors for us. But we preserve a definite ritual of approach 
towards them. In the same way, though Greece is only round 
the corner in the epic scale of travelling and Spain is next door 
but one, no respectable English traveller (and no American, for 
that matter) will dream of Greece in midsummer or Spain in mid- 
winter. Throughout my midwinter wanderings in Spain I have 
encountered no other Englishman or American over the breadth 
and width of that enormous land. Yet the sun shone all day 
like a bronze shield, and if there were at night no coal fires nor 
central heating, what was wrong with that great copper brazier 
at the heart of the inn, where you, and Quixote, and Sancho Panza, 
and the muleteers from the mountain villages, and the shoeblacks 
and the young lads from the bull-farm in the valley yonder, 
gathered together and drank and talked and dreamed till the 
last ember was burned out. 
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But my paramount memory of Spain in winter is not of a 
country inn but of a thronged square in her chief city, and of a 
night when I most clearly divined how sombre these people are, 
these silent Spaniards. After a night so harsh and grim, it 
seemed to me that even the snow upon the gaunt encompassing 
plateau, though it was not less white than in other lands, was less 
gay. The sun was strong enough beyond my windows; but it 
introduced only a sombre intensity into the landscape, not the 
fantastic gaiety of snow in Italy, in any other land. I began to 
understand why these were the sombre people, why the grim 
architecture of the Romanesque builders seemed more appropriate 
in Spain than elsewhere. I perceived also why, when the Spanish 
builders in the last days of the Renaissance attempted at length 
to endow stone with the hilarity and variety which builders in all 
other lands had forced upon it, they could produce nothing but a 
frozen and contorted mask which only emphasized the severity 
that lay beneath it. 

They are sombre even in their games. There is no more 
grim parade of virtuosity than bull fighting ; and they have made 
even of pelota, that quick ball-game of the Basques, an instrument 
of harsh gambling rather than an infinitely arduous and exciting 
exercise of all the muscles. In the great, clangorous halls, the 
frontones, where pelota is performed before the assiduously 
calculating companies of aficionados it is not the athletes them- 
selves who are the principals of the ritual. It is the shrieking 
red-capped “‘ bookies,” as they might easily be described, who 
stand behind the rail separating the onlookers from the players 
and arrange the bets—it is they who are the pivot of the game. 
When a player by some wretched fluke upsets the calculations 
of his backers a more frantic storm of hisses and whistlings assails 
him than any tenor who goes suddenly and lugubriously flat in 
grand opera at Madrid. Should he, on the other hand, achieve 
a return which would seem hopeless to a centaur or a winged 
Hermes no breath of applause congratulates him. His improved 
form merely adds a new consideration to the stern calculations of 
the aficionados. That is the basic and the austere preoccu- 
pation of them all—excepting the sweating players; and these 
do not count. They are a sombre people, I say. 

But it is when they are at their most joyous, so to speak, 
that you perceive how sombre they are. So it seemed to me in 
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the turbulent hours that preceded the last moment of the year, 
- which all the bells proclaimed appallingly above the wide boule- 
vards and the reeking alleys of Madrid. It was my fortune to 
spend these hours in that strange, deliberate city, in that great 
meeting-place of streets and cradle of revolutions called the 
Puerta del Sol. Hours before, you heard the great concourse 
preparing, as it might be a surge of waters chafing across a dam. 
From every region they came irresistibly, darkly, from those 
joyless bars of the arid suburb called Cuatro Caminos, from the 
lanes that straddle on both sides of the Calle di Toledo to the very 
portals of the Royal Palace. 

Now at length, I said to myself, I shall see Madrid joyous. 
For what multitude of people gathered together in any city upon 
earth to celebrate the first moments of a new year has ever resisted 
the illusion that this new year is to be an altogether superior thing 
to the old, with purses lined more amply, wine less sour, meat less 
infrequent ? My mind recalled vividly in this harsh star-splintered 
night of Spain the New Year gatherings of my boyhood, in the 
friendly murk and muzzle of Albert Square in Manchester. With 
what unquenchable joy of living the mill boys and mill girls 
clattered upon their clogs, exchanged caps and shawls, passed 
bottles of no ecstatic liquor ecstatically from mouth to mouth ! 
I recalled a later New Year’s Eve in a Tyrolese city—the little 
frightened sucking pig that mine host passed from guest to guest , 
to confer gross plenty upon them all for all the new year. How 
the lads slapped their bronzed, bare knees, how they seized their 
maidens and twirled them to the roof, what gallons of schrapps 
were consumed, and what infinite piping-hot Atlantic cables of 
sausage were devoured! And swiftly my mind made one bound 
farther southward, here in this southern land. I remembered 
the brightly garbed bands of masqueraders who went serenading 
the joyous time from house to house, away in Capri, among the 
hyacinth seas. What discord of instruments, what coughing 
of callow voices, what quiring of shrill voices—but how all these 
sounds cohered into rapture in the odorous air! 

Discord of instruments! And the sudden banging of a 
dust-pan lid upon the bottom of a dust-bin, two inches from my 
ear, annihilated those other memories—Manchester, Innsbruck, 
Capri—and the sombre people were about me again, filling the air 
with their raucous irony. 
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There were, indeed, certain other mechanisms for the making 
of noise to be obtained for a few centimos at the stalls that lined 
the gutters, raw trumpets and rattles and an object compounded 
out of skin and broomsticks. From this last issued a shuddering 
howl of anguish, such as a creature imprisoned in a tomb might 
emit. This was almost sombre enough for the taste of the mad- 
rileno, but it was the garbage heaps of the suburbs which had 
yielded him his richest harvest. It was a scavenger’s bacchanalia. 
Tin cans, rusty buckets, petrol tins—upon an orchestra of such 
instruments he produced his symphony of solemn invective. I 
produce a false impression if it is believed this concourse of sounds 
was not loud. It was deafening. But it was joyless. There 
was no delight in it, nor in the eyes of these melancholy revellers. 
Some were drunk. A thousand bottles of the potent liquor of 
aniseed passed from hand to grimy hand, but its effect was only 
to impress a certain stony rhythm upon the impact of broomstick 
and dustbin. 

A few minutes before the stroke of twelve the music had 
attained the desperate fixity of a tom-tom tattoo of cannibals 
in a swamp of Papua. I wondered what climax the high bell 
in the civic belfry had in store, what ultimate thunder it would 
evoke to eclipse its own fateful voice. The first stroke struck. 
A silence fell upon Madrid. I looked round startled among the 
swarthy multitude. Now the second stroke struck. Each man, 
woman, child, devoured his second grape. For this (as I was to 
understand later) was the crisis of the ceremony—the eating of 
las doce uvas—the twelve grapes. Sombrely, cynically, to each 
stroke of the bell each creature there devoured the first, second, 
and twelfth of his grapes. High on the tower the four figures 
of the new year flashed upon the blackness. So cynic an uproar 
greeted them that you might have thought the wires of the electric 
bulbs must fuse. 

They did not. All night long the sombre noise persisted. 
Dawn trod without rapture at length upon the surrounding 
melancholy plateau. 

I have said that my paramount memory of Spain in winter 
was of Madrid, in the heart of her great square upon New Year’s 
Eve, But when, among the lands of my wayfaring, I summon 
Spain “to the session of sweet silent thought,” it is a city of no 
season at all which possesses my imagination, a city curiously 
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lifted from space and seasons, a city which, like a great painting 
by one of the Bolognese eclectics, combines all the grandest 
qualities of the epochs of precedent art, yet has a virtue irrespec- 
tive of them, a virtue which transcends them. For, as I add to the 
tale of my years and my wanderings, I find one thing true of cities 
and of men. Not very many will offer their secrets to you, or 
will be found in the end to have secrets worth offering. A man 
has the capacity for not many great friendships, and in his brief 
span, if he conquer and hold to his heart half a dozen cities, he is 
fortunate. My destiny has sent me among many men and across 
a thousand cities. This man endures as my friend out of the 
multitude, this city endures as my love. 

There was Verona, of the purple dusk and the capes flung 
over shoulders in the small clamorous galleria against the amphi- 
theatre. There was Ravenna of the mosaics, and harsh Andri- 
tsaena high up in Peloponnese facing Erymanthus under a brawl 
of waters. And Chipping Campden, and Rothenburg. 

_ And to these let me add Segovia, that more than Spanish 
city, the city of the aqueduct that stalks over the hollow to the 
proud city of towers, lonely and lovely upon the plateau of Castile. 
My breath catches in my throat as I remember how easily I might 
not have stopped at Segovia. For it was only when the train 
had started that I discovered that my journey northward from 
Madrid would not take me to Medina del Campo by Avila, as I 
had been told, but by Segovia, as seemed good to the station- 
master and my own presiding gods. And a word I cannot re- 
member uttered by a friend I shall never recall asserted itself 
mysteriously in my ear in the chilly station of Segovia. ‘‘ Segovia!’ 
the voice said. “‘ Rome not merely strong—Rome beautiful ! 
Segovia!’ With a fierce energy engendered in the sluggish 
hours that had clopped and clumped all the way from Madrid, 
I flung myself and my knapsack out of the train even as it moved 
away into the desultory night. 

I shall never be grateful enough to those men with cabs and 
taxis who propounded such exorbitant sums for their services 
that I seized my stick and set my chin and vowed to walk till 
daybreak, should the city be so far, sooner than yield to such 
blackmail. For they would certainly have set me down at the 
hotel in the plaza where, even so soon in the year, two ladies and 
two gentlemen, all with spectacles and Baedekers, sat in the 
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porch all day discussing how gemiitlich is Dresden. I would not 
have stumbled into that vast friendly mediaeval inn, called the 
Parador del Norte, with the grace and the glory of the aqueduct 
filling all my sky. Above all, I should not suddenly have come 
across the aqueduct itself, standing like Rome above all the 
hills. 

Indeed, the journey I made into the city and through the 
city, was about eight times as long as a man with any sense of 
direction at all might take. But though my knapsack was heavy, 
I did not regret my capricious and protracted path. I found 
myself in a place of such splendid towers, of such starry cloisters, 
of such arches and gateways, of such sudden vistas into mountainy 
vacancy, that I wondered whether I was not the sport of some 
hallucination. Here was a Romanesque tower, as fine as any 
in Ravenna; there was a great grim house, like the lordliest in 
Florence ; here was a Saracen tracery which in all Tunis has no 
rival for delicacy. And yet I knew, as I wandered down cobbled 
alleys and across tiny squares where my stick rattled like an army 
between a level renaissance facade and a torment of Gothic but- 
tresses—I knew that the vision of Segovia was still withheld from 
me—the thing wherewith Rome was not merely strong, Rome 
was beautiful, so that all these other beauties fell back before it. 

Then a moment came when I tumed out from a lane between 
two blind walls, a moment when I knew I had climbed to a greater 
height in the city than I had attained previously. And of a 
sudden I was aware of it, springing from my left hand as it were, 
across the plateau of Castile, across all the ravines and rifts ; 
until, fantastically, it seemed a bridge across half the world, 
between the further banks of Tiber.and the north wall in Scotland. 
And so enormous were its arches it seemed that under this nestled 
the amphitheatre of El Djem, and not many arches away nestled 
the arena of Arles. It seemed to be strung taut in the night 
like a bowstring, and, like a rainbow, to be a celestial thing repre- 
senting only an illusion that its feet were set upon earth. 

This was the mood of the aqueduct in Segovia, at night, under 
the strict stars, with a faint sheen of snow on the far Sierras. 
By day it is not less august, I-think, but it is less exclusively 
Roman. It lends itself to the vicissitudes of cloud and wind, 
of dawn and sunset. Not that the stones themselves, the 
great granite blocks out of which it is composed, yield to any 
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such flatteries. | They remain aloof, impermeable, in the miracle 
of their secular poise, their proud coherence. No mortar holds 
them together, no bars of metal clamp them. They have some- 
thing of the mystery of essential matter, maintaining their intact- 
ness in a perfect equipoise of centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
__ The stones themselves remain Rome, I say. But the arches 
whose walls spring from the earth with the solidity of mountains 
and the grace of the stalks of flowers, fill with a pageant of sky and 
mountains, red roof and red earth, church tower and fruit stall, 
mule and muleteer—the pageant of all Spain. It is a pageant 
you may vary at your will, according as you place yourself, and 
each arch becomes a frame, now for a ridge of mountains, now 
for a small girl approaching with her basket. But if you go away 
from the city, so far that you see the aqueduct in relation with 
the valley it bestrides and the city it was made for, enisled in the 
evening air, then are the pictures it frames the loveliest. It 
becomes an analysis of sunset. Each arch contains one of those 
elements in suspension which combine into the flaring miracle, 
until at length the divine disintegration ceases. Now the upper 
arches present a pattern of stars and the lower arches a pattern 
of lights, the warm lights of inns, the everlasting lights of altars. 
And Rome it is that establishes their harmony, Rome perpetual 
in the aqueduct of Segovia though in Rome she crumble into 
dust. 

Wherefor I say that Segovia is a greater thing than a merely 
Spanish city, or any mere Italian city ; wherefor I say also it is 
a greater thing than a city of spring or winter or any season at all. 
It is a city of illumination, in the spiritual sense of that word. 
A man in such a city divines the secret of the land where he is 
wandering, and the other lands where he has wandered. History 
is interpreted, the letters patent of the human heart are here 
conferred. Go then to Segovia when you fare forth to Spain. 
If there be a fortunate conjunction between your own humility 
and the graciousness of the genius of Segovia, your own limbs 
will be the pillars whereon the aqueduct is established, and the 
palms of your hands its arches. You will be the conduit of dawn 
and sunset, the initiate of a lofty mystery. 
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By MANNING ROBERTSON. 


It is a commonplace to speak of the present day as the age 
of progress, and if a curve were traced out showing the scientific 
attainments of mankind we should find the curve continuing 
nearly in a straight line for aeons up to the beginnirig of historical 
times. For a few further thousand years the Egyptian and other 
early civilisations, followed by the Greeks and Romans, registered 
but a very slight upward movement. It is not until we arrive 
at the Renaissance that the curve of scientific progress, as we 
understand it, begins to rise more sharply—a sweep that becomes 
precipitate during the nineteenth century and that shows no 
signs of energy diminution. While our increasing powers over 
natural forces enable us to live more comfortably, they also 
empower us to destroy each other with corresponding address. 
It is frequently maintained that human nature does not change ; 
but be this as it may, it is certainly true that the mass outlook of 
humanity can and does change. While the world is still well stocked 
with self-seekers and the no less dangerous fanatics who cannot 
understand compromise, yet there is now an insistent public 
common sense which realises that only by international co- 
operation, goodwill and compromise can world suicide be avoided. 
Thus the present generation stands at the parting of the ways. 

This article is not concerned with the direct benefits and 
corresponding perils of scientific advance, : =+ rather with its 
indirect results. If, side by side with our scientific progress, we 
» draw a curve of cultural and artistic attainments, as exemplified 
in building—the most universal of the arts—we find a fluctuating 
line ending with a violent downward plunge, corresponding to the 
upward leap of scientific advance. Such names as Leonardo Da 
Vinci, Bacon, Wren and Goethe show that this phenomenon is 
not due to an inherent antagonism between cultural art 
and science. Fifty years ago, in its youthful self-confidence, 
science “ explained ” everything and was consequently no friend 
to religion or art, but to-day, in its maturer wisdom, it measures 
and tabulates but makes no claim to explain anything. The 
materialism in thought that at one time threatened religion and 
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art is no longer smiled upon by the scientist, and art and science 
can now continue along their way in complete friendship. 

Scientific materialism has left its mark on our pre-war com- 
mercial buildings and workers’ houses, but science has contributed 
another disintegrating influence to modern architecture, conducing 
to the state of chaos foreseen by Edmund Burke in the words : 
“Variety in architecture is sure to leave very little true taste.” 
The catastrophe that Burke foretold has been brought about by 
the opening of the gates of choice, through the gift of applied 
sclence which has introduced the opportunity for individual 
selection. Not only has science placed powers of destruction in 
our hands that we must curb by agreement if our civilisation 
is to have any future, but science has also given us the choice of 
good and evil in the cultural setting of our civilisation. It is again 
this generation which must decide whether by agreement to hand 
down a country embellished by man, or a country whose beauty 
has been irretrievably laid waste by individual ignorance and 
misapplied energy. 

Let us now examine into this gift of variety in selection. 
If we study the history of building development, we shall find 
that during the great architectural periods there was always but 
one recognized way of building and an extremely limited selection 
of materials. Hence individual choice or “ taste’’ played only a 
very small part. The beauty of the old Irish village, with its roofs 
thatched or slated with local slates, and its whitened walls, lies 
in the homely simplicity of its buildings of all descriptions, each 
playing its part in a general scheme in harmony with its neigh- 
bours. Such a village does not reflect the thought out or even 
conscious good taste of the inhabitants, but a purely instinctive 
mass acceptance of suitable building methods. The same can be 
said of the more sophisticated beauty of the Cotswold or East 
Anglian village in England, and of Georgian Dublin or Limerick, 
where capable craftsmen were at hand to cater for the architectural 
mode prevalent at the time. Modern manufacture and transport 
have produced an endless array of possible materials, and present- 
day quick and cheap travel has opened people’s eyes to a thousand 
possible solutions of building problems. The question that pre- 
sents itself to this generation is, therefore, how to retain a sense 
of fitness when faced with an unprecedented freedom of selection 
in materials and an equally extensive range of choice in design. 
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With no accepted conventions to guide us, are we to fall into 
chaos, or can we substitute an organised and adequate sense of 
public taste to take the place of the rigid architectural conventions 
that always existed as handrails in the past ? 6 

It is highly unfortunate that the few so-called “ architectural 
habits which still persist among the general public are nearly 
always bad ones. What small builder, for example, would plaster 
a wall with cement without—as a concession to aesthetics—ruling 
lines on it in fatuous imitation of stone jointing? How many 
village bridges with rough stone parapet copings have been ruined 
by repairs ‘‘ neatly executed ”’ in half round cement ? An elemen- 
tary sense of fitness should prevent us from “‘ graining ”’ soft wood 
in imitation of oak, and from nailing floor boards on an outside wall 
surface in order to ape the timbering of the English Tudor period. 
These perversions of elementary common sense are committed in 
the name of architecture, and our surest hope of regaining sanity 
lies in a return to straightforward and simple building. If the 
everyday building which is put in hand without expert advice 
were free from these attempts at architectural treatment we should 
be immeasurably better off architecturally. Extreme simplicity, 
coupled with a liberal use of the whitewash brush, would work 
wonders in two years. On such a foundation a sense of public 
taste might in time arise. 

Leaving out of account for the moment glaring errors of the 
sham or pretentious type, we can see that a town built of units— 
each individually designed on architectural lines—unless it be 
governed as a whole by some architectural principle, would be 
as unsatisfactory as a garden that contained a diversity of flowers 
seeded by the winds of chance. It might at first sight appear 
difficult to provide such co-ordination under modern conditions, 
and it is of interest to study how the prosperous Garden City at 
Welwyn has achieved success. There we find that the dwelling- 
houses, together with offices, shops, and schools, are designed in 
close accordance with Georgian tradition. This, being the last 
legitimate corporate movement in English house building, quickly 
asserted itself as the “style’’ best suited to this new English 
town. Since the land at Welwyn is all under public ownership 
it is possible to control the elevations of buildings that are fut 
up. If a speculative builder proposes to erect some houses he 
must first obtain approval for his designs from the chief architect. 
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When the plans are submitted modifications are discussed in the 
friendliest spirit and the houses are brought into harmony with the 
town to the benefit of the whole community. As to the success 
of this method, it can be seen by anyone who spends ten minutes 
in the neighbourhood. We need not, however, assume that to 
arrive at architectural results we must necessarily harmonise the 
whole town, nor need we exclude adventures in modernism and 
experiments in new materials. Every gardener knows that trees, 
shrubs and flowers to be effective must be massed, and in the same 
way we can avoid chaos and yet ensure legitimate variety by 
massing our buildings into type groups. Our initial difficulty is 
that whereas a gardener knows that each of his plants forms in 
itself a satisfactory unit, we have every reason to doubt that our 
new-born “individual taste”’ is at present capable of exercising 
choice wisely. We must first educate the public to appreciate the 
simple and genuine in building, but in the meantime we must 
safeguard the beauty of our countryside by exercising a wise 
guidance over building development generally. To this end 
sufficient powers should be placed in the hands of local authorities. 
At the present time no local authority, excepting those in control 
of major towns, could possess the knowledge, time, staff, or 
experience to render it capable of directly controlling the archi- 
tecture and development of its neighbourhood ; such controlling 
functions as it exercised would at first be limited to an agreed 
programme of co-ordination and to improvement schemes that 
had a strong public backing, in the inception and preparation of 
which the public was prepared to co-operate. 

In whatsoever form legislation may eventually appear it is 
certain that sooner or later local authorities must find themselves 
endowed with increased powers to guide the development and 
_prevent the destruction of beauty in their areas. These are 
responsibilities that an enlightened public is entitled to demand 
of its representatives and which the local authorities themselves 
would, no doubt, be only too glad to exercise to the benefit of all 
concerned. The crux of the matter lies in the form in which 
public co-operation would be extended to aid the local authority. 
This might best be achieved by the setting up of local “ Civic 
Societies,’ to work on a honorary basis, which would bring forward 
improvement schemes, carry out spade work, and make sugges- 
tions and give assistance in helpful co-operation with local authori- 
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ties. In every locality there are architects and others especially 
interested in the development, beauty, tidiness of their town or 
village, and if these would band themselves together as a voluntary 
body they could be of the greatest assistance to local authorities : 
they could encourage the revival of local craft in metal and wood- 
work, act as mouthpieces of public opinion; but perhaps their 
most valuable sphere of influence would lie in bringing schemes 
forward and in arousing the interest of their fellow-citizens in 
projects of local improvement, and so securing that public support 
without which the best intentioned local council is virtually 
powerless. Societies of this kind could bring together prominent 
citizens of all shades of opinion, they would involve no financial 
outlay, since the meetings could be held in private houses, and 
they would provide opportunities for those interested to bring 
forward their projects. In every district there should exist some 
channel through which public opinion could be concentrated by 
frank and open discussion and to which the local authority could 
turn with the certainty of obtaining help and encouragement. 
Such a society has recently been formed in Bantry under the title 
of ‘“‘The Bantry Town Improvements Committee.” Acting in 
co-operation with the local authority, this body, with a ladies’ 
sub-committee, has already done excellent work in improving 
local amenities and in fostering a sense of responsible citizenship. 

Those suspicious that widened local powers might be misused 
or ignorantly applied may rest assured that active misuse is far 
less likely than apathy, but the individual should certainly be 
protected from the possibility of misapplied control by a right of 
appeal to the Minister of Local Government with whom the final 
decision would rest. Schemes of improvement are not necessarily 
of an expensive character; for example, we are faced in the 
country with the crying need of removing those useless dilapidated 
cottage ruins that so often cumber trim and tidy villages. They 
appear slovenly and poverty-stricken and impress strangers 
unfavourably. Their removal is only a matter of expending a 
little energy, since the stones would be of value as building 
material, whether for boundary walls or new buildings. Yet 
even in so obvious an instance as this it is improbable that the 
average local authority would exert its powers until local opinion 
began to push it into action. We cannot realign the public 
mentality over building in a day or a year; we can only set in 
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motion a process that will bring about a gradual change, and the 
‘Sooner we make a start the sooner shall we begin to enjoy the 
results. 

Many schemes of improvement might only need the example 
of a few pioneers to set the fashion. Only the other day a letter 
in the Press was deploring the drab and grey concrete and cement 
fagades on the sea front at Dun Laoghaire. If those who live at 
our seaside resorts would pay a visit to Mentone or San Remo 
they would realise at once that the beauty of these places does not 
lie in a superior natural setting but in the general harmony of 
the buildings, these being either whitened or washed with lime- 
white and yellow ochre. This simple treatment may be called 
the architectural ‘‘ key ’’ to the whole Riviera, and to those who 
maintain that such a treatment would not suit our climate we 
can quote the old whitewashed Irish village, which owed its 
charm to the very same treatment. This is not to suggest that 
stone or concrete laid in blocks should be whitened, since these 
have their own texture and form architectural units in themselves. 
Our towns and villages cry out for the clean tones and pure 
colours that we have deserted in favour of shades of brown and 
murky green. Civic Societies could encourage the annual 
brightening of towns for Civic Weeks, and they might also do 
a great deal towards enlivening the gardens of Ireland, where our 
mild climate gives us an amazing range of selection, and 
where, unlike the Riviera, we do not take advantage of it. 

As regards major issues. It is highly gratifying to find that 
the Senate, in its Town Planning and Rural Amenities Bill, 
suggests that local authorities should be armed with the necessary 
powers, and it is to be hoped that the Government will include 
these in any programme of Town Planning development. Under 
such an Act a local authority could control the design of 
new buildings and could schedule areas to be kept free from 
buildings. Anyone at the present moment may erect a monstrous 
eyesore in the middle of an area that in an advanced country 
would long ago have been scheduled as a National Park—the 
Dublin Mountains, the Killarney, Bray Head or Glendalough 
areas. In such localities one badly designed or badly placed 
building may ruin the whole neighbourhood. Again, the control 
of advertising is so obviously necessary that one would hardly 
mention it were it not that nothing has been done here to date, 
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and that posters on the gable ends of houses and enamelled signs 
on country roads continue to multiply. No doubt the proprietors 
of these signs would argue that since public opinion backed by 
legislation is driving them out of England they must go some- 
where. The principle of advertising by means of the blatant and 
incongruous. constitutes an infringement of the rights of the 
community, and it is not even good business. rane 
Arguments that insist too strongly on “ the right of indi- 
vidual liberty ”’ are dangerous and misleading. This claim has 
been driven from one stronghold to another. First it was main- 
tained that a king was entitled to exploit his subjects, then that 
a man was at liberty to beat his own wife; more recently it 
upheld a man’s right to ill-treat or neglect his own donkey. Public 
opinion has forced the abandonment of these “ rights’”’ one by 
one, and civilised countries have now come to admit that the 
individual is not entitled to exploit the community. He has long 
been prevented by law from offending his neighbour’s ears and 
nose with nuisances of noise and smell, and the last of his 
strongholds was overthrown when England and every advanced 
continental country denied him the nght of offending the eye. 
Inasmuch as eyesores are more permanent nuisances than the 
others, they are more damaging to the community. True liberty 
lies in a fair control exercised for the public good over the anti- 
social individual, no matter whether his anti-social qualities arise 
from wickedness or ignorance. It is this measure of control that 
is provided for in that Town Planning Bill to whose title the 
Senate has wisely added the words “‘ and Rural Amenities.” In 
such a country as ours where, with two exceptions, the towns 
are of relative insignificance our rural amenities command especial 
consideration, and this is a point that cannot be over-stressed. 
Our legislation must be of a kind to suit our peculiar needs. It 
would be useless in rural Ireland to adopt the regional planning 
procedure that is in force in England, where scores of towns are 
extending every day, eating up the country between them like dry 
rot in long ribbons of shoddy building. Our local authorities, 
outside the few large towns, need not be compelled to prepare 
the elaborate surveys and schemes that are essential in an indus- 
trial country. The danger with us arises from isolated atrocities 
and individual acts of vandalism. Given adequate machinery, 
new buildings could easily be kept within a reasonable measure 
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of harmony with their surroundings. Our Minister of Finance 
‘recently said that he could see no reason why our last year’s 
£3,000,000 income from the tourist should not be quadrupled. 
The main danger to the tourist traffic was foreseen in the English 
paper, The Builder. Ina recent editorial note on Town Planning 
in Ireland we find the following :—‘‘ The matter is of some moment 
to us in England, for whereas we can still make an easy escape 
to an unspoilt country near at hand, unless something is done, 
and done soon, Ireland will become an outer suburb of England, 
complete with bungalows, villas and ribbon development.’’ The 
trouble is, as we have seen, that one ugly villa may spoil a whole 
tract of country, and The Builder is certainly right that no tourist 
in his senses will come to Ireland to enjoy the countryside if he 
is to find himself in an emaciated counterpart of the bungaloid 
and advertisement growth that he deplores at home. These con- 
siderations suggest that the problems of Dublin, Cork, and perhaps 
a few other towns, must be approached differently from those of 
the Irish rural counties. The Senate has embodied both principles 
in a single Bill, but there would appear to be no reason why clauses 
6, 7, and Io (2), which deal with rural amenities, should not be 
separated out from Town Planning and treated as a self-contained 
“Rural Amenities Bill,” if this were found convenient and more 
easy of adoption. 

Governments seldom initiate legislation unless they are sure 
of public support. Public opinion is best reflected in the Press ; 
and if we judge by the Irish Press there does exist a strong public 
feeling for adequate Town Planning, but the demand for pre- 
serving our countryside is unquestionably still more insistent. 
In this the citizen is probably right, since if the town dweller 
chooses to be put to expense and inconvenience, and to live in 
chaos and ugliness, the injury is a local one; but if we allow our 
countryside as a whole to be permeated and defiled by advertise- 
ments and bungalows and garages of the type that originated 
with the London suburban jerry-builder, then we shall lose our 
birthright of beauty which has been handed down to us unspoilt, 
and all dreams of a cultured Ireland will be at an end. Our claim 
to culture will stand contradicted in a language that all can 
understand. 

England is already half destroyed, and frantic efforts are 
being made by the legislature, by local authorities, and by 
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numerous powerful societies to stay the mischief. In the words 
of Mr. Arthur Greenwood, ‘‘ unless those of us who have some 
glimmer of the dreadful appalling malignant disease which is 
spreading itself throughout the land use all the efforts we can, 
England is not going to be worth living in ten years from now. 
Unfortunately the sense of beauty in this country is not so wide- 
spread as the sense of comfort, and the country with all its beauty 
is in danger of ruin.” The above refers to England. It is not the 
despairing cry of a crank nor the appeal of a professional en- 
thusiast : it is the considered opinion, publicly expressed, of the 
British Minister of Health. The disease is highly contagious. 
Already we suffer from its symptoms. Let the country rouse 
itself to check the evil while there is time. 
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“His Companions ” “‘ Standish O’Grady ” and “T. Fisher Unwin ”’ are in 
red, the rest in black. 

Issued in white boards, with all over decorative design in blue, lettered in blue, 
in white panels, on spine, and on front. Publisher’s device within circle 
on back cover. All edges trimmed-and decorated in blue with same design. 
White end-papers, decorated in blue with the same design as cover and 


edges. 
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THE BOG OF STARS. 1893. 


The Bog of Stars/And/Other Stories and Sketches/Of Elizabethan Ireland/By/ 
Standish O’Grady/Author of “ Finn and his Companions,” etc./London/ 
T. Fisher Unwin/Paternoster Square/Dublin/Sealy, Bryers & Walker/ 
Middle Abbey Street/New York/P. J. Kenedy/Barclay  Street/ 
MDCCXCIII. A volume in ‘‘ The New Irish Library.” 

Small 8vo; 63x48; Pp. 180; Consisting of Half-Title, with announcement 
of Editor and Assistant Editors of the Library on verso ; Title page, with 
publisher’s device on verso ; Preface 2 pp. ; Contents, with device on verso ; 
Text, pp. [9]}-179 ; Page 180 unnumbered, and blank save for reproduction 
in centre of one of the ornamental Celtic tailpieces used in body of book, 
and printer’s imprint at bottom ; Followed by four unnumbered pages of 
publisher’s advertisements. -Of the preliminary pages only page 6 is 
numbered. 

Issued in chocolate coloured cloth boards, blue back, lettered in gilt on spine, 
the title and author’s name being in gilt on a dark blue panel within gilt 
lines. Top edges gilt, others untrimmed. White end papers. 

(Issued also in green paper covers, all edges trimmed). 


‘THE STORY OF IRELAND. 1804. 


The Story of Ireland/By/Standish O’Grady/Author of ‘Finn and His Com- 
panions.”’/Methuen & Co./Bury Street, London, W.C./1894. 

8vo ; 745; Pp. viiit+216; Consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank; Title 
page, with verso blank; Contents 4 pp.; Text, pp. [1]}-214; [215] and 
[216] blank; Followed by Publisher’s advertisements dated October 1893, 
24 pp., of which the first 2 pages are not numbered. There are two printer’s 
imprints, that of the book itself ‘‘ Turnbull and Spears, Printers, Edinburgh,” 
at the bottom of page 214, and that of the Advertisements ‘“‘ Edinburgh, 
T. & A. Constable, Printers to Her Majesty ” at bottom of page 24 of the 
Advertisements. Of the preliminary pages only vi, vii and viii are numbered. 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in white on spine and front cover. Harp and 
four shamrocks also in white on front. Edges untrimmed. White end 


papers. 
THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 1894. 


The/Coming of Cuculain/A Romance of the Heroic Age/of Ireland/By/Standish 
O’Grady/Author of/‘‘ Finn And His Companions,” “The Bog of Stars,’’/ 
“The Story of Ireland,” etc./With six illustrations by D. Murray Smith/ 
Methuen & Co./36 Essex Street, W.C./London/1894. 

8vo ; 74X5; pp. 160; consisting of blankleaf; Half-Title, with verso blank ; 
Title page, with quotations on verso ; list of illustrations, with verso blank ; 
Preface, 2 pp.; Text, pp. 11-160. Of the preliminary pp. only page 10 
is numbered. The first page of the Text is numbered at bottom. Text 
followed by 32 pages of publisher’s advertisements, dated October 1894, 
of which pp. I-2 are not numbered: 

Issued in green cloth, lettered in white on spine and front, with a harp and four 


shamrocks, in white, also on front. Back cover blank. Edges untrimmed. 
White end papers. 
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LOST ON DU-CORRIG. 1894. 

Lost on Du-Corrig for /’Twixt Earth and Ocean /By /Standish O’Grady /Author 
of “Finn and His Companions,” “The Bog of Stars, /“ The Story of 
Ireland,” etc. /Cassell and Company, Limited /London, Paris and Melbourne / 
1894 /All Rights Reserved. 

8vo ; 74 X 43; pp. xii + 284; consisting of Title page, with publisher’s device 
on verso ; Preface 5 pp.; Page viii blank ; Contents 2 pp. ; list of Illustra- 
tions, with plan on verso ; Text pp. [1]-284. Followed by 16 unnumbered 
pp. of publisher’s advertisements dated, in bottom right hand corner of 
first page, 5 G. 11.93. Of the preliminary pages only iv-vii and x are 
numbered. There are eight illustrations, including frontispiece, and a plan. 
On the verso of the front end page is a list, in a panel, of books “ Uniform 
with this Book.” Six titles, including Lost on Du Corrig, are given, followed 
by the publisher’s name and the figures 38-1.94. 

Issued in dark green cloth, lettered in gilt on spine Lost /on /Du Corrig /Standish /: 
O’Grady, with publisher’s monogram in black at bottom. Coloured drawing 
on front cover, gilt, black and purple on the green background. Fancy 
end papers. All edges trimmed. 

This item is also met with in orange coloured cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and 
on front, with coloured drawings both on spine and on front, and design in 
black in centre of back cover. But these appear to be later issues of the 
sheets, with advts. dated 1896 and later. 


THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 1895. 


The Chain of Gold/Or/In Crannied Rocks/A Boys’ Tale of Adventure on/The 
Wild West Coast of Ireland/By/Standish O’Grady/Author of/“ Finn And 
His Companions’; ‘“‘ Lost on Du-Corrig’”’; ‘‘ The Bog/of Stars’; ‘‘ The 
Coming of Cuculain,” etc./Illustrated/London/T. Fisher Unwin/Paternoster 
Square/MDCCCXCV. f 

8vo; 744%; Pp. viiit304; Consisting of Half-Title, with advertisement of 
“ Finn And His Companions ”’ on verso ; Title page, with [all rights reserved] 
at foot of verso; Contents two pp.; List of illustrations, 2 pp.; Text, 
pp. [1}-304. Of the preliminary pp. only pp. vi and viii and numbered. 

Issued in dark cloth, lettered in gilt on spine and front, and with on spine a 
drawing of a boy (blocked in black) climbing a golden chain, and on front 
a drawing (blocked in black) of a cliff and the sea. Back cover blank. 
Cream end papers. All edges trimmed. There are sixteen illustrations by 
E. Capper, including the frontispiece. 

[Also issued in red cloth, otherwise identical]. 


IN THE WAKE OF KING JAMES. 1896. 


In the Wake of/King James or/Dun-Randal on the Sea/By Standish O’Grady/ 
Author of “Finn And His/Companions,” etc./Publisher’s device/London 
* * * * Published by/J. M. Dent & Co. Aldine House/E:C., & 67 St. 
James’s Street, S.W./MDCCCXCVI. seer ; 
8vo; 7X5; pp. vitz242; Consisting of Half-Title, with “All rights 
reserved ” on verso ; Title page with printer’s imprint on verso : Contents, 
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2 pp.; Text pp. [1}:242; Followed by eight pages of publisher’s advertise- 
ments of which pp. 2, 4, 6, and 7 are numbered, dated May 1896, and a 
blank leaf. ‘In the Wake of King James’”’ and “ J. M. Dent & Co.” of 
Title are in red, the rest in black. Page 241 numbered at bottom instead 
of top. 

Issued in Se ann cloth, with lettering in gilt on spine, and publisher’s device 
in gilt on front cover. Top edges gilt, fore and lower edges untrimmed. 
White end papers. 


ULRICK THE READY. 1896. 


Ulrick The Ready/Or/The Chieftain’s Last Rally/By/Standish O’Grady/Author 
of “ Finn And His Companions,” ‘‘ The Chain of Gold,”/‘‘ The Bog of Stars,” 
etc./With a frontispiece by John F. O’Hea/Downey & Co./12 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London/1896/ [All rights reserved]. 

8vo; 74X5; Pp. viiit+292; Consisting of Title page, with note ve copyright 
on verso ; Preface 2 pp. ; Contents 4 pp.; Fly-title to Part I, verso blank ; 
Text, pp. [3]-289 (with Fly-title to Part II on page [159], verso blank) ; 
Page [290] blank; Printer’s imprint on page [291]; [292] blank. Of the 
preliminary pages iv, vi, vii, and viii are numbered. The frontispiece faces 
the Title and there is no Half-Title. 

Issued in dark green cloth, with lettering in gilt on spine and front cover, and 
small gilt design under “‘ Ulrick The Ready ” on front cover, and publisher’s 
monogram in black on back cover. Top and fore edges untrimmed, bottom 
edges trimmed. White end papers. 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE. 1897. 


The/Flight Of The Eagle/By Standish O’Grady/Author of “ Ulrick The Ready ” 
and “ The Bog of Stars,”/Editor of ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia ’’/Publisher’s Device /. 
London/Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd./16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C./1897/(All rights reserved]. 

8vo ; 73X5; Pp. viiit298; Consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank ; Title 
page, with printer’s imprint on verso ; Preface, with verso blank ; Contents, 
2 pp.; Text, pp. [1}-298, with printer’s imprint repeated at bottom of 
page 298; followed by one blank unnumbered leaf. Of the preliminary 
pages only page viii is numbered. 

Issued in red cloth, lettered in gilt on spine, top and fore edges untrimmed, 
lower edges trimmed. White end papers. 

NoTE.—This book is a remoulding, and an expansion, of Red Hugh’s 


Captivity (1889). 
ALL IRELAND... 1898. 


All Ireland./By/Standish O’Grady,/Author of/‘‘ History of Ireland, Heroic 
Period, Vols. I and II,”/“ The Flight of the Eagle,” “ Ulrick The Ready,”’/ 
“The Bog of Stars,” ‘‘ The Coming of Cuculain,’’/‘‘ The Story of Ireland,” 
“In the Wake of/King James,” * Finn And His Companions ; ”’/and/ 
Editor of “ Pacata Hibernia.”/Dublin/Sealy, Bryers & Walker/94, 95 & 96 
eae Street/London/T. Fisher Unwin/Paternoster Square/Short 

ine/1878. 
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Small 8vo 3 64X44 ; Pp. vili++152, consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank ; 
2 Title, with printer’s imprint on verso ; Preface, with verso blank ; Contents, 
with verso blank ; Text, pp. [1]}-151; Printer’s imprint repeated at bottom 
of page I5I, page 152 unnumbered and containing advertisement of other 
books by the author. The preliminary pages are all unnumbered. 
Issued in light blue, stiff, covers, lettered in black on spine and front. All edges 
trimmed, White end papers. 
(A later issue of this book is in fawn covers, and shorter, measuring only 6 inches 


in height). 
THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD. 1900. 

ihe Queen of the World/Or/Under the Tyranny /By/Luke Netterville/Publisher’s 
Device/London/Lawrence and Bullen, Ltd./16, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C./1900. 

8vo ; 735; Pp. viiit+296; Consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank; Title, 
with printer’s imprint on verso; Introduction 2 pp.; Contents, 2 pp.; 
Text, pp. [1}:293. Printer’s imprint repeated on page [294]; pp. [295-6] 
publisher’s advertisements. Of the preliminary pages only vi and viii are ° 
numbered. 

Issued in red cloth, gilt lettering on spine, top and fore edges untrimmed, lower 
edges trimmed. White end papers. 


IN THE GATES OF THE NORTH. igor. 

In The/Gates Of The North/By/Standish O’Grady/Author of “ Finn and His 
Companions,’”’ ‘‘ The Flight of the/Eagle,’’ ‘‘ Ulrick the Ready,” and “ The 
Bog of Stars,”/etc., Editor of ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia.”’/Printed and Published 
By Standish O’Grady,/Kilkenny./London Agent: J. Watkins, 53, St. 
Martin’s Lane./Dublin Agents : Eason and Son./1go1/{All rights reserved]. 

Demy 8vo; 84x5%; Pp. 134; Consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank ; 
Title page, with verso blank; Contents page, wrth verso blank; Text, 
pp. 7-134. Pp. 1-6 are unnumbered. 

Issued in blue wrappers, lettered on front in black. All edges cut. 


HUGH ROE O’DONNELL. 1902. 

Hugh Roe O’Donnell/A Sixteenth Century/Irish Historical Play./Written By/ 
Standish O’Grady./To be performed in the Woods of Sheestown, in th 
County of Kilkenny, 15th August, 1902,/By The/Neophytes./Two lines/ 
Ardrie, Belfast/Easter, 1902./[Copyright]. 

8vo ; 74X54; Pp. 36; Consisting of Title page, with, on verso, between two 
short lines “F.J.B.+H.H” (ie. F. J. Bigger and Herbert Hughes) ; 
Dedication, with list of Scenes on verso; List of Music, and Conductors, 
with Dramatis personae on verso ; Text, pp. [7]-35; Page 36 unnumbered 
and blank save for printer’s imprint. Pp. 1-7 unnumbered. 

Issued in parchment-coloured wrappers, with overlapping edges, lettered in 
green on front as follows :—Hugh/Roe/O’Donnell /A Sixteenth Century/Irish 
Historical Play/By/Standish O’Grady. /Belfast : /Nelson & Knox, Ltd., / 
MCMII. All edges untrimmed. 

Printed on rough paper. There is another issue, printed on smooth paper, with 
wrapper and all edges trimmed, measuring 7 +4§. 
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THE MASQUE OF FINN. 1907. 


The /Masque of Finn /By /Standish O’Grady /Dublin : /Sealy, Bryers & Walker / 
Middle Abbey Street. ’ ; 

8vo; 88 x 5%; pp. x + 32; consisting of Title page, with printer’s imprint 
on verso; Dedication, with verso blank; Preface 4 pp.; Prologue (in 
verse) 2 pp. ; Text pp. [3]-34, Followed by a blank leaf. Of the preliminary 
pages only vi, vii, vili and x are numbered. The text is wrongly paginated, 
there being no pages 1 and 2. The first leaf of it is of course unnumbered 
and the others are numbered 4-34. There is no half title. a 

Issued in light green wrappers, lettered in black as on title with the addition 
after the author’s name of the line “ Enacted in Kilkenny, July 5, 1907.” 
All edges trimmed. 

There is another issue, which has a half-title—not included in pagination—, 
eight preliminary pages, as above save that the leaf containing the Prologue 
is omitted ; text as above pp. [3]-34; and blank leaf. The dedication is 
much condensed, and the line ‘‘ Enacted,’ etc., is omitted altogether from 
the cover. It measures 8,8; x 5}, and is apparently a later issue. Light 
green wrappers and all edges trimmed, as above. 


THE DEPARTURE OF DERMOT. 1017. 


The/Departure of Dermot/By/Standish O’Grady/Device/Dublin/The Talbot 
Press/1917. 

8vo ; 78X54; Pp. 28; Consisting of Half-Title, with verso blank; Title page, 
with verso blank; Text, pp. 5-28. Pages 1-4 unnumbered. 

Issued in stiff white paper covers, lettered on front in black, all edges trimmed. 


NotE.—This bibliography is not intended to include volumes of selec- 
tions or volumes only partly written by the Author. It therefore excludes 
Pacata Hibernia, 2 v, Downey, 1896, to which Mr. O’Grady has contributed 
a long introduction, Selected Essays and Passages, Edited with introduction 
by E. A. Boyd, Dublin, Talbot Press, 1917. which includes some essays 
not otherwise available in book form, and Standish James O’Grady, the 
Man and the Writer, Dublin, Talbot Press, 1929, which includes O’Grady’s 
Poems, not otherwise in book form. And the reprint of the Cuculain Saga, 
3 vols., Dublin, Talbot Press, 1919, in which the Cuculain matter in his 
epical books is rearranged and the last volume very much condensed, with 
an introduction by Af, is also outside our scope. Scintilla Shelleiana is 
included because it is a very rare item. 


Book Reviews 


LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


THE FRENCH NovEL :—‘‘ Davip GOLDER.” 


__ Not long ago some French newspapers gave space to a review of recent French 

literature published in the London Observer by Mr. Wolff. The translation was no 
doubt much condensed. According to the article as presented here in Paris, 
French literature is down in all categories. The French novel is not worth con- 
sidering ; a good one has not appeared for a long time ; better novels are pro- 
duced in other countries, especially in Germany, where several novels have 
appeared of late better than anything seen recently in France, a country which 
has no one who comes anywhere near the measure of “the gigantic Thomas 
Mann.” And when Mr. Wolff turns to biography and history he finds it is the 
same story. 

There is no room here to discuss this question in all its aspects. It may be 
just indicated that it is a mistake to suppose that André Maurois, whom Mr. 
Wolff compares unfavourably with the German Ludwig, is the best biographer 
in France. He is, with Pourtalés, the most popular. The slop biographers, who 
abound in France as in all countries, salute him or Pourtalés as their master. 
But there are others, who do not interest the photographers or the writers of spicy 
bits. There is principally Lenotre. Is there a better biographer than Lenotre 
living anywhere to-day ? 

As to the novel, what seems to be the matter with it in France is that the 
formulas have been exhausted, and the young novelists are trying to find a new 
formula and have not yet succeeded. This explains a good deal of wasted effort, 
and several interesting failures. It was thought at one time that Morand had 
found the key, but Morand has not enough imagination. He can situate well ; 
he is an admirable descriptive writer. Julian Green, American by origin, composes 
in the traditional English and American way. Force he has, as has also Bernanos 
and Mauriac ; but none of them is strikingly new, as Balzac and Flaubert and 
Maupassant were new in their time. 

_ Now it is to be noted that all novelists of note outside of France compose 
according to formulae which the French have used up and abandoned—or at 
least are trying their hardest to get rid of. Even “the gigantic Thomas 
Mann ” writes, as far as method goes, a mixture of Balzac, Zola and Paul Bourget. 
And so with others, even in Russia, whence some of the best novels come. 
Kataeff’s Rastrachiki, translated into English as The Embezzlers, is a narrative 
in the manner of Courteline, perhaps as good as some of Courteline’s good things, 
but no better. And Courteline ceased to write twenty years ago. 

But there are, at any rate, two novelists writing in French who may be said 
to be, both in form and substance, really new—as much as Pirandello, say, is really 
new for the stage. They are Alexandre Arnoux and Charles Ferdinand Ramuz.* 

Arnoux, author of several volumes of novels and tales, is not popular, and 
never will be popular, any more than Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. As with Villiers, 


* To these should be added Georges Ribemont-Dessaigney whose work was dealt with 
in this place some time ago. He has just published two novels; Adolescence, and Frontiéres 
Humaines, 
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his books are written to develop pure intellectual concepts. He is not obscure 
like Joyce and some others whose obscurity is verbal—the result, not of rarified 
thought, but of a plethora of words. Amoux is not obscure at all, no more than 
Einstein or Rutherford are obscure. But he is hard. His books cannot be read 
half-asleep in a garden on a summer afternoon. They take their substance from 
mathematics and music. Some of his stories leave the same effect when they 
end as compositions by certain abstruse musicians who are akin to mathematicians 
—Bach, Schénberg, Stravinsky. | Something demonstrated in a dry sterilized 
atmosphere. Here I cannot do much more than mention this extremely original 
writer ; but if Mr. Wolff or any of his friends want to read novels of a new kind, 
they should try: Abisag, ou l’Higlise transportée par la Foi, Indice 33, Ecoute s’il 
Pleut, and the two volumes of stories : Suite Variéeand La Nuit de Saint Barnabé. 

As for Ramuz, who after years and years of neglect has now become celebrated 
and is able to read essays on his works prepared for foreign universities, German 
and other, it may be objected that he is not French but Swiss. Still, he writes 
in French. Rousseau was Swiss, but he is classed as a French author and included 
in histories of French literature. So it will be with Ramuz. 

It is the odd fate of Ramuz that some of those he has influenced are better 
known than he is himself. A movement called Populisme, evidently inspired in 
good part by Ramuz, was started not long ago . The movement itself is without 
vitality and without importance, because it responds to no want ; but such as 
it is, it has led a publisher to reprint three or four of Ramuz’s novels: La Grande 
Peur dans la Montagne, Beauté sur la Terre, Aline. This is the first time he has 
been put squarely before the French public. In his native land most of his books 
have hitherto appeared in a series called Les Cahiers Vaudois, which certainly 
does not reach a wide public. Switzerland, the country in the world—unless it 
be Ireland—most indifferent to its great writers, has never done anything that 
I know of to enhance the fame of Ramuz ; but since Germany and Scandinavia 
and even France have begun to perceive his merits, Switzerland too is giving 
him some attention—not entirely respectful by any means. Many years ago 
the Mercure de France, which, with all its faults, has always shewn courage in 
accepting new and out-of-the-way writers, published one of Ramuz’s books, Le 
Régne de V Esprit Malin. It was the first thing of his I had read ; and I wrote a 
little article which included some passages of the book and sent it to an English 
periodical. It was refused, and the gentleman who refused it was good enough 
to explain that as Ramuz seemed to be unknown in his own country he did not 
see that he should interest the English. 

Why is Ramuz unpopular? why is he thought a difficult author ? Is it his 
matter or his manner ? His matter on the face of it is plain and simple. Perhaps 
that is just it. People want something more gaudy, more in the line of the screen- 
stories which nourish their imaginations. People who live in little towns don’t 
want to read about the people of little towns; they want something lurid : 
gorgeous palaces in which frantically beautiful nondescript women—Balkan 
princesses—conspire with oppressively handsome young adventurers, equally 
nondescript—heimatlosen, but perhaps, after all, American or British. 

But Ramuz keeps to his little Swiss towns. In the vast world of writings 
they are the only villages I recall as if Ihad been in them. You hear every sound ; 
you get to know every footstep. Things go along humdrum ; you are going to 
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be bored—ah, yes, surely ’tis a tedious life, and the best thing to do is to take the 
boat or train back to Geneva. And meanwhile, without that you are aware, 
something has happened which convulses the little town. Not outwardly; on 
the surface all seems the same. Tourists wander placidly with their guide-books. 
Ruskin, undisturbed in a corner, continues his sketch of cloud and mountain. 
But the Devil has come. Or Jesus Christ. Is it indeed Jesus Christ, or a patient 
from the doctor’s sanatorium ? Anyhow, a figure in a white.garment, with long 
hair and beard, stands on the margin of the lake and bids the fishers who have toiled 
all night and taken nothing to cast their nets once again. Palms appear in the 
streets of the Swiss village, and low white flat-roofed houses, and the glare of 
an Oriental sun. 

Or, as in L’Amour du Monde, it is a sailor come home after long wandering. 
He bewitches the stolid fishermen and tradesmen, who cease all work and sit the 
day out listening in the tavern. They have lost all sense of space and time : they 
are at Shanghai, or on the Ganges, or farther still—beyond the confines of the 
earth. And a little girl dies because her mother has drawn her out of the magic 
circle and the pretty fairy voyage is ended for her. 

Magic ; there is always magic at work in Ramuz’s books. His people, so 
solidly planted to all seeming on the ground, totter on the verge of unreality. 
Hawthorne tried that a little, Dickens too ; but with them it is hallucination, 
with Ramuz, continuation. Under the guise of a simple tale we are confronted 
with the most complicated ideas. The abolishment of time, The abolishment 
of place. Two dialogues going on simultaneously, with no connexion between 
them. 

His way of writing, his style, has been sharply attacked. It has its limits. 
His method of putting himself on a level with those he writes about, as if he were 
just an ignorant peasant writing about other peasants, obliges him to note only 
such things as the peasant would note, and to interpret them from the peasant’s 
point of view. And these are not the new kind of peasants, like are found in 
Normandy to-day, with motor-cars and gramophones and wireless and dresses 
from Paris. Besides that, he tries to write as a Vaudois peasant talks, which forces 
him to locutions such as comme quand, unpleasing to the ear, and also to con- 
tinual repetition. ‘“‘ She knew that her father had come into the house. He had 
come in and sat down. He had drawn his chair to the table, and sat in it, and 
reached for his pipe. He had lighted his pipe and made a noise with his mouth 
like a cow when she drinks.” That is not taken from any novel of Ramuz, but 
it is not unfair ; there are scores of sentences of the same kind in his books. It 
is a sort of thing which succeeds in enfuriating certain Swiss critics. What may 
perhaps be said calmly against the style of Ramuz is that it is a convention, for 
it requires the reader to suppose that a peasant—not a peasant who has “ got an 
education,” as the Americans say, but a man on the soil—would write a long 
book about other peasants, and granting he did, that he would deliberately 
employ his dialect instead of the “elegant ’’ language he hears in church and 
reads in the newspapers. 

To a book of his lately reprinted in Paris Ramuz has prefixed a long defence 
of his method. It cannot be quoted here. From parts of it, from the talk about 
expressive language as opposed to explicative language, the Jargonists, who 
derive from Joyce, will take aid and comfort, and they have doubtless placed 
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Ramuz already in their Valhalla. But the aim of the Jargonists is to demolish the 
English language as at present understanded by the people and to substitute 
new signs invented by them. To follow the latest production of Joyce, Work 
in Progress, a knowledge of English won’t do. You have to learn Joyce ; and so 
far no Joyce dictionary is to be had. Ramuz, who does want to be understood, 
simply claims to write, and in a measure to think, in the Waldensian way. 
Now the Vaudois dialect does not differ from classical French as much as broad 
Scots differs from English. He says he prefers the dialect because it has life, 
whereas the classical language is almost a dead language. That, of course, is 
open to argument, as he himself acknowledges when he says that for a language 
in general use it is necessary that words should be abstract signs, fixed as per- 
manently and precisely as possible by general agreement, in the same way as 
the degrees of a barometer or the meridians on maps. “‘ The author first, and then 
the reader, should know as exactly as possible where the sense of a locution begins 
and ends, when it has not hard by an image to make it clear and has not the 
actual presence of things to support it on the right and on the left.” But then 
his own object, he adds, is not to demonstrate and explain, but to make the reader 
feel what he feels himself before the spectacle which the world offers. His interest 
is not in the play of ideas, but in scenes which strike first and above all the eyes, 
and appeal not to intellect but to sensation. In short, the art of the painter. 
Without pausing to discuss this, it may be said that his books really are remem- 
bered as pictures are, as something seen. : 

Taken for all in all, a great novelist—the greatest alive to-day—a genius. 
As Lytton said so admirably of another, he has two other imaginations besides 
the poetical—the imagination of the heart—the imagination of the conscience. 
Up there in the North, if the bestowers of the Nobel prize are scanning the lowering 
skies for an improbable star, let them turn to Switzerland, to the Canton of Vaud ; 
let them bestow their prize on Ramuz. So will they atone for some blatant errors 
they have committed. Worse than the French Goncourt-prize-awarders are 
those Scandinavian patriarchs harboured under the beard of Nobel, more 
dangerous to innocence, with their Sigrid Undsets, their—alas ! 


One sign that the novel as at present made in France has lost its hold on the 
public may be seen in the welcome given to David Golder, a novel written directly 
in French, with the technique of Maupassant, by a young Russian, Irene Nemir- 
ovsky. As this book will certainly be translated into English, it is not waste of 
time to give it some notice here. 

David Golder deals with Jews—not with French Jews, but with Jews in 
France. French Jews are more French than Jews. When they go abroad they 
act like French people and have the same reactions and limitations. They are 
the least internationally-minded of any Jews on earth. But the Jews who have 
swarmed into France since 1914 are a race apart, and have only superficial rela- 
tions with the French, or even with French Jews of long standing. When you 
find a Jew with a French-sounding name—say, Meurisse—intermingled with 
foreign Jews, you may be sure that his name at no distant time was Moritz.’ In 
this book, David Golder, which deals with rich Jews living in France, there is not 
a single French character. 
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The light thrown by the novel on people whom the French live beside and 
-know really nothing about is one reason for its success. Another is, that unlike 
the contemporary French production, it is a real novel, a deliberately imagined 
por bieeleipe in which it is impossible to descry any personal movement of the 
author. 

_ The picture that Mme. Nemirovsky,a Jewess herself, gives of the Jews she 
brings into play is not flattering, or even picturesque. That is, after all, according 
to the Jewish tradition : what do most of the Biblical prophets do but show up 
their race ? But from Mme. Nemirovsky’s book the prophetical tone is absent ; 
she makes a demonstration as impartial as that of a chemist in a laboratory. 
In private she would perhaps say that there are Jews and Jews, and that her Jews 
are not types of all Jews. For one thing, there are certainly religious Jews who 
implore as of old the God of their fathers. But David Golder and those who 
surround him are utterly godless. When they get into a desperate hole, it is 
not to God they turn for relief, but to a revolver. With them the term “ God ” 
is a form of strong language, that’s all. 

Still another explanation of the surprised welcome the book has got in France 
is that while the present French novelists seem to have nothing to write about but ” 
their own sensations and amours, Mme. Nemirovsky lays the point. of her pen 
on the quivering nerve of the modern world—money. From the first page of her 
book to the last money dominates. Nothing else counts. Nothing else is much 
thought of. The love-matters of the only girl in the book, not yet twenty, are 
entangled in money. 

David Golder himself is one of those piratical financiers on the American 
plan who have become quite numerous in Europe since the war. We read of their 
exploits when they happen to be arrested. Hatry is the latest example in England ; 
in France, and in Europe generally, they are too many to recall. Of the misery 
and wreckage they leave in their wake, of the untold evils they cause directly 
and indirectly, we hear all too little. Golder is seventy years old when the author 
takes up his story ; he is at the end of his career. We are called to watch every- 
thing tumbling round him. His health, his wife, his daughter, and his reputation 
on all the money-marts of the world, leave him at the same time. 

‘ Mme. Nemirovsky does not seem quite at home when she is dealing 
with the financial operations of a big scoundrel of this kind ; her financial episodes 
are rather naive and amateurish. They are rather like the financial scenes in 
plays. On the other hand, her study of the private man is full of intuition. Golder 
does not degrade ; he lets go from sheer fatigue and defeatism. At the beginning 
of the book we witness one of the last manifestations of his power in action when 
he drives his partner to suicide. And just at the end is the other, when he goes 
to Russia, wrests oil-mine concessions from the Soviets, and dies on a little steamer 
plying between Batoum and Constantinople. He is alone in the miserable cabin, 
save for a young Jew on his way to Paris and (if he can manage it) New York, 
whom he has encountered on board. ‘“‘ Stop the boat,” says Golder to the captain. 
“ He’s crazy!” said the captain. “I'll pay.” But the drunken Greek captain, 
taking him for an insignificant old Jew, turns away swearing. So, at the last 
minute, even money fails him. But the little Jew emigrant lingers, and picks up 
old Golder’s pocket-book stuffed with cheques on sight and English bank-notes— 
more than enough to pay his way to New York. The final word is money. 
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Golder dies as he has lived, wretched and alone. With all his millions never 
has he known the sheer comfort which many married couples with only £300 or 
£400 a year enjoy. In his sumptuous house at Biarritz he is as if he were at an 
hotel—nay, he is far worse off than he would be in a third-class hotel. After a 
terrible day in Paris, followed by a terrible all-night journey, if he wants to 
sleep when he reaches his house, he cannot. There is too much noise. The noise 
of the servants, his wife’s friends, his daughter’s friends. This inability to organise 
a comfortable life is perhaps racial. What comfort there was in Jerusalem during 
its historic period came from foreign influences. The Jew man, at any rate, 
must have somebody to study his comfort, and it is not always easy to find that 
somebody, no matter how much money is on hand. Golder’s wife, with her 
pleasure-loving selfish nature and her numerous lovers, considered her husband 
merely as a money-getter. His daughter, a vicious little devil, would wheedle him 
when she wanted money ; otherwise she never gave a thought to him. Yet, 
though he was not sure that she was really his daughter, he loved her with a 
morbid kind of love, and for her took the journey to Russia which killed him. 

The notorious Paris critics in their excitement over Mme. Nemirovsky’s 
book have compared her to Balzac. This suggests a doubt as to whether the 
notorious Paris critics know their own literature. Of course, whenever in book 
or play there is a miser, it saves trouble to say Grandet ; and an old man repulsed 
by his daughters, Goriot. However, Golder is not a miser, he is even just the 
contrary; and his passion for his daughter is something far more troubled and 
complex than Gorzot’s. But that is a detail. If Balzac had treated the subject 
he would have done it quite differently. David Golder in plan and treatment is 
a Naturalistic novel, such as it was the fashion to write in France in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It derives from Maupassant and Zola. Some 
of the scenes are made of that same unflinching brutality which Maupassant 
cherished. The mot rosse which studs the pages must remind M. Antoine, if he 
reads the book, of the dialogue of some of the plays which he produced in his 
Théatre Libre. All the modern experiments with the novel do not exist for the 
author of David Golder. _ Stendhal, whose influence is so marked on some of the 
young writers in France, she might never have read. 

The material also is scarcely new, at least for readers of English. There is 
a novel written by a New York Jew, The Rise of David Levinsky, which has never 
been known as it deserves. Abraham Cahen certainly knows the Jews as well 
as Mme. Nemirovsky—indeed, he must know them better, as his experience has 
been much broader. He has the same ruthless impartiality as she has, and we 
get to know Levinsky better than we do Golder. If his book is not so daring and 
implacable, this should be ascribed to the place and the time of its writing. It 
was written in New York in 1916. At that time the Americans still feared the 
Thing. To-day they have got beyond fearing the Thing in itself ; they still fear 
the Word. They will accept the Thing if it be so wrapped up that the Word is 
hidden. This last state is worse than the first. 

‘Further back, in the days of extraneous innocence, William Dean Howells 
published The Rise of Silas Lapham, which was considered quite a By Gosh book 
in its time. In some respects it is like David Golder, with the ‘‘ kick ” taken out. 
Lapham is a gentleman compared to Golder; in these latter days of general 
hoggishness that begins to count, after all. There is one rather painful scene in 
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Howells’ book, when Lapham dines with some of the Boston Great, and makes a 
_ splurge out of sheer timidity and nervousness. With Golder, a man of to-day, it 
is altogether different. Mme. Nemirovsky does not show him in action in such 
circumstances, and it is one of the faults of her book. But we know very well 
how it would be. Golder can insult his guests as much as he pleases ; he can 
be brutal and inconsiderate, and have his mouth full of filthy language. It is not 
his business to be agreeable to the Dukes and Princesses and Maharajahs he 
finds at his table ; it is for them to live up to.him. As long as he has the money. 
If the money goes, of course 

The following passage gives a good notion of the style of the book. It happens 
to be the one chapter in which the emotion is provoked by something else than 
— Soifer, it should be explained, has nearly a million, pounds in English 

anks. 


“When they left the Préfecture de Police Golder felt like strolling a little. 
It was still daylight ; the last rays of a red wintry sun lay along the river. 
They crossed the bridge and followed at random a street behind the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Old Soifer stopped short. ‘Do you know where we are?’ 
‘No,’ said Golder indifferently. 


‘Listen ; there’s a little Jew restaurant just by here—the only place 
in Paris where they know how to cook a mullet with seasoning. Come and 
dine with me.’ 

‘And do you think I’m going to eat mullet ?’ growled Golder. I haven’t 
touched meat or fish in six months.’ 


‘ Nobody asks you to eat. Come and pay. That goes ?’ 

‘Devil take you !’ é 

However, he followed Soifer, who moved painfully along the street, 
snuffing up the smell which came from the dark little shops, a mixture of 
dust and fish and rotten straw. After a bit, Soifer turned round and took 
Golder by the arm. 

‘What a filthy Jewry, eh ?’ he said tenderly. ‘What does it remind 

ou of ?’ 
Lays Of nothing good,’ replied Golder sombrely. 

He stopped, and without saying anything looked for a moment at the 
houses, with the washing which hung from the windows. Some children ran 
against his legs. He put them aside gently with his cane, and sighed. Soifer 
pointed out a little restaurant with a hanging signboard in Hebrew letters. 

‘There it is. You'll come in, won’t you, Golder? You'd like to buy 
me a dinner and give a little pleasure to a poor old fellow ?’ 

‘Oh, go to the devil! ’ repeated Golder. ° ae 

The little restaurant seemed pretty clean. There were napkins in 
coloured paper on the tables and a shining brass boiler in one corner. Not 
a soul. Soifer ordered a dish of fish and horseeradish. He lifted up the 
hot plate carefully. 


‘How good that smells!’ 
‘Oh, for the love of God, eat it and let me be !’ muttered Golder. 
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He turned and raised a corner of the rep curtain with red and white 
squares. Outside, two men had stopped and were leaning against the window 
while they talked. One of them was a Polak with an extraordinary fur cap 
and a huge beard, grey and curly, that his impatient fingers pulled about 
restlessly. | The other was a young fellow with red hair which shot out in 
all directions. 

‘What can they be selling?’ thought Golder. ‘ Fodder, scrap iron, 
like in my time ?’ 

He half closed his eyes. Now, the night began to fall, and as the shadows 
covered the height of the houses he felt as if he had gone back in dream to 
where he was born. 

‘There are dreams like that,’ he thought vaguely. ‘Dreams when you 
see people who have been dead for years , 

‘What are you looking at?’ asked Soifer. ‘What are you thinking 
about ? ’ 

He looked out where Golder was looking, and shook his head. 

‘Qi,’ he cried suddenly in a sort of chant, with his curious 
accent, ironical and yet _ plaintive. ‘Oi, Lord God Almighty ! 
Don’t you believe that they’re happier than we are? Dirty and poor;— 
but the Jew hasn’t need of so many things! Squalor preserves the Jew like 
brine does a herring. I’d like to come here oftener, if it wasn’t so far, and, 
what’s more to the point, so dear. Everywhere it’s dear nowadays. But 
I'd like to come here every night and dine quietly without my cursed family.’ 

“Yes, one should come here sometimes,’ murmured Golder. 

He stretched out his hands towards the red stove which had just been 
lit and which glowed and roared, sending forth a heavy warmth. 

‘With a smell like that at home,’ he thought, ‘ I’d be suffocated.’ 

But he did not feel uncomfortable here. A kind of animal warmth 
penetrated his old bones. 

Outside, a man passed holding a long rod lighted at oneend. He touched 
with it the gas-lamp before the little restaurant. The light fell on a narrow 
black window where washed linen hung above empty flower-pots. And 
Golder suddenly remembered a little dormer-window jutting out like that in 
front of the shop where he was born, and the street beaten by wind and snow 
which he sometimes saw again in dreams. 

“It’s a long road,’ he said out loud. 

‘It is that,’ said old Soifer. ‘Long, and hard, and useless.’ 

Both of them raised up their eyes, and sighing they looked a while at the 
miserable window and the duds flapping against the pane. A woman opened 
the window and pulled in the damp clothes, shaking them out. Then she 
turned so as to have the light of the street-lamp on her face, and taking a little 
mirror and a rouge-stick from her pocket began touching up her lips. 

Golder rose abruptly. 

“Come on, let us get out of this! That oil-stove is choking me.’ ” 


rt 


VINCENT O’SULLIVAN, 
Paris : March, 
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A NOTE ON AUSTIN CLARKE. 


If he wanted to back up his innovation in verse, Austin Clarke could not do 
any better than make quotation from a programme that William Larminie put 
forward about thirty-five years ago. Larminie’s ideas, because they had publi- 
cation only in a magazine, are not taken into account now, but they are well 
worth the consideration of poets of to-day, especially Irish poets. He notes the 
burthen of technique which the long development of English verge has placed 
upon present-day poets, and he has this to say on the subject :— 


“One writer who has not the gift of fluency tends to become obscure ; 
for the external requirements of art must at all costs be met, and direct 
simplicity of expression is unavoidably and unconsciously sacrificed. Of 
this class of a poet Rossetti is a conspicuous example. The tendency of 
others, on the contrary, from whom the ‘ full flowing river of speech ’ wells 
more irresistibly, is to dilute the idea. Difficulties of metre and rhyme 
are evaded by bringing forward a multitude of words and phrases from which 
the necessary expressions can easily be selected—the process as a rule, in- 
volving much circumulation and the presentation of the idea in minute 
fragments, so that twenty stanzas are needed where two ought to suffice.” 


Larminie was all for shedding rhyme from English verse. He gave con- 
vincing reasons for such departure in the article that I have already quoted 
from (published in the Contemporary Review in 1894). In that article he also 
said :— 

“Latin, which has much more perfect quantity, has no stress. But 

English has stress of a very energetic kind, which helps out the quantitive 

deficiencies. French has neither. German, like English, has both. But 

in German the consonants are often so harsh that with English, in this 
respect so much more melodious, the final superiority among modern lan- 
guages remains. Yet, having this superiority, enjoying these superior 
resources, and subject to the obligations imposed upon them, it has never- 

-theless also taken upon itself other burthens, it has allowed another language 

possessed of far inferior resources, to impose upon it the law necessitated by 

its inferiority. It has accepted the unnecessary burthen of rhyme.” 


Larminie, then, thirty-five years ago, went on to suggest an idea that should 
have an especial appeal to Irish poets : he suggested that assonantal verse should 
be made more use of. His formula for a new departure in English poetry was 
“ quantity sweetened by assonance, and assonance strengthened by quantity.” 


We have Austin Clarke in three or four of his volumes, make some of the 
departure that Larminie recommended. The present-day poet has not concerned 
himself much with quantitive verse. But he has brought into English verse 
a more deliberately-used and subtle assonance than has been in it hitherto. He 
has done this out of his delight in Gaelic measures. He seems resolved to get 
into Irish poetry written in English some of the effect of the woven vowel-sounds 
that are in Gaelic verse, ‘‘ Assonance,” he writes by way of comment on the 
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poems in his new volume (r), “ takes the clapper from the bell of rhyme. In 
simple patterns, the tonic word at the end of the line is supported by a vowel- 
rhyme in the middle of the next line.” And he assures us that assonance—and 
there is no doubt but that he is right in this—permits lovely words, neglected for 
the reason that there are no rhymes for them, to take the tonic place in 
the line. 

In “ Pilgrimage,” which this poet has issued, Austin Clarke, I think, has 
brought his art to a curious kind of perfection. I do not say that he has not 
written better poetry in previous volumes, but I think that what is most character- 
istic in his vision has been given clearest expression in his latest book. Reading 
these poems we know that the effects which the poet achieves through his assonan- 
tal scheme is not external accomplishment ; these muted verses belong to the 
world of half lights, remembered visions, and lost forms of a lapsed civilization 
which is Austin Clarke’s world. His is the Ireland where Queen Gormlai writes 
her “learned and pitiful ditties,” where the Woman of Beare pleases the captains 
of armies and the lawyers that break lands, where the monks on an island in 
a western lake throw themselves on beds of nettles to rid themselves of a tempting 
vision, and where poets on a desolate mountainside meet her who is the spirit 
of poetry and the spirit of the land. 


Through some strange process he has been able to identify himself with the 
Gaelic poets of seventeenth century Ireland—of the hidden Ireland that Daniel 
Corkery has shown us—he writes in the temper of these dispossessed men, as if he 
were actually trudging the roads they trudged, crossing the waters they crossed, 
and, like them, separating himself from the people he sings to by dealing only 
with the most tragic figures in their tradition. The landscape is blurred with 
rain ; the light is the light before or after a storm. 


Grey holdings of rain 

Had grown less with the fields, 

As we came to that blessed place 
Where hail and honey meet. 

O Clonmacnoise was crossed 

With light : those cloistered scholars 
Whose knowledge of the gospel 

Is cast as metal in pure voices, 
Were all rejoicing daily, 

And cunning hands with cold and jewels 
Brought chalices to flame. 


One observes in reading these poems that assonantal verse is most effective in a 
short lyric such as the lovely “ Planter’s Daughter,” but that, at least as 
used in “ Pilgrimage ” it is not a form in which to get a story told. Unless one 
knows what is back of “ Queen Gormlai,”’ “The Young Woman of Beare,” or 
“The Marriage Night,” these have what has been attributed to certain Gaelic 
poets, “a profound and noble obscurity in which the meanings glimmer like 


' Pilgrimage and other Poems by Austin Clarke, London, George Allen H. Unwin, Ltd. 
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jewels through troubled waters.” The stanza quoted above is from ‘“ The Con- 
fession of Queen Gormlai.” This is from ‘The Young Woman of Beare ” :— 


The summer had seen plenty ; 
I saw but a black crop 

And knew the President 

Of Munster had come back. 

All day, in high and low street, 
His orderlies ran by. 

At night I entertained him 
Between the wine and map ; 

I whispered with the statesmen, 
The lawyers that break land. 


In the poems I have quoted from, and in ‘‘ The Marriage Night,” one expects 
to get a narrative ; what one gets are episodes that can be stated lyrically. The 
poem that shows all Austin Clarke’s curious accomplishment and his power of 
creating in the Gaelic mode in his “ Aisling.” The “ Aisling ” is a special form 
amongst the last of the Gaelic academic poets. It deals with the poet’s meeting 
with the personification of Ireland who utters prophecy to him. Austin Clarke, 
as he re-creates this form, evokes, too, the world of the last Gaelic poets. I 
quote two from the five stanzas of this poem :— 


“When the shadows in wet grass are heavier 
Than hay, beside dim wells the women gossip 
And by the paler bushes tell the daylight ; 
But from what bay, uneasy with a shipping 
Breeze, have you come?” I said, “‘O do you cross 
The blue thread with the crimson on the framework, 
At darkfall in a house where nobles throng 
And the slow oil climbs up into the flame ? ” 


“ Black and fair strangers leave upon the oar 
And there is peace,’’ she answered. ‘‘ Companies 
Are gathered in the house that I have known ; 
Claret is on the board and they are pleased 
By storytelling. When the turf is redder 
And airy packs of wonder have been told, 
My women dance to bright steel that is wed, 
Starlike, upon the anvil with one stroke.” 


I have a notion that this poet should return from his pilgrimage. To go further 
along this line is to narrow oneself. I have a feeling in reading this last book 
of one who is still the youngest of the Irish poets that the purely Gaelic spirit 
that delights in pattern for its own sake, and delights in what is esoteric, has 
reached a limit in these memorable poems. 


PADRAIC COLUM. 
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Beatua fosa Crfost. Curtha in eagar ag Padraig O Baoigheall4in agus Padraig 
de Brin. (Candle Press. 6s.). 


This important work represents the collaboration of two eminent scholars 
in the task of writing the life of our Lord in modern Irish, making a full and 
continuous story of it based upon the Four Gospels and conveying into Irish 
the most exact sense of the original Greek. _ The very design is noteworthy, 
and when it is remembered that we have in Canon Boylan a leading Hebrew 
scholar famed for his translation of the Psalms and in Professor the Rev. Patrick 
Browne a Gaelic poet steeped in the Irish language past and present, we expect 
a noteworthy result. On the exegetical side of their work and the value of the 
explanatory notes nothing need be said here: they can be accepted as of the 
highest order, and those interested in the fortunes of Irish may treasure the 
remarkable fact that into this language has been translated the latest and most 
authentic sense of the Gospels. 

Accepting the scholarship, we ask how does this work stand as literature ? 
Does it read nobly and ring true as Irish and as prose ? From a translator of the 
Bible much is required, seeing that we have already in Irish O’Donnell’s version 
three centuries old, and of late Canon O’Leary’s Gospels ; while to all English 
readers is familiar the acknowledged masterpiece of the Authorised Version. 

Quite apart from the native speakers who by their peat-fires or in their 
Drumcondra sittingrooms will, we hope, read this book, Ireland now has thousands 
of those who can read Irish easily, who fancy they have literary taste and are 
familiar with the main differences of Irish dialects while cherishing a preference 
for one. As one who may be so described, the present reviewer, abandoning 
more magisterial pronouncements, ventures to proceed in a personal survey, 
with the preface that his favoured dialect is two hundred miles removed from 
Corcaguiney. 

To open the book is at once to start a-questioning. At first sight it seems 
handsome ; the paper is good, the proof-reading faultless. But the format seems 
too picturesque for a story which is a supreme tragedy. There is an ornate air 
of “Celticism ” about it, cover and type. The latter is too large, and we who 
started to read Irish thirty years ago will perhaps never be reconciled to the 
abolition of the long “” and “yr”; the “rx” and “s” brought in about 1913 will 
always to us give the impression of capitals, and frankly these pages with their 
large though handsome type do give the impression of a book written in capitals. 
This is heightened by the use of “Sé,” “E,” “an Té,” “an Leanbh,” “a 
Mhathair ” for the sacred names, a thing not done in the English Bible or the 
Vulgate. It is an unnecessary display of pietism and typographically has a 
jolting effect on the eye of the reader. Father Browne is unsparing in the length 
of Jewish names. A wholehearted adherent of that pedant’s rule, “caol le caol 
agus leathan le leathan,” he gives us “ Héaréd,” ‘‘ Héaréidias,” ‘‘ Genéasairet,” 
“ Haidéas,” “ Hiartisailém.” Frankly these strike us as excruciating, and we 
should like to hear a native speaker trying to pronounce them. As regards one 
of them, ‘‘ Iérusaléim ” is O’Donnell’s Irish for Jerusalem in the translation of 
1603. Why not adopt this much easier form ? It seems fair to prophesy that 


even if Irish becomes universal again the people will retain the English dress for 
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_ Confronted with the question of a medium, and there being no standard 
Irish in existence, Father Browne evidently felt that to attempt to write an Irish 
more or less common to all Ireland would be a forlorn hope. To go outside a 
dialect you know is dangerous. What he has done is to take as his basis the 
living Irish of West Kerry in which he is steeped, and his work gives the impres- 
sion that he has submitted it throughout to the judgment of the best speakers in 
Corcaguiney. This deference to the native speaker has its drawbacks, even though 
we know that Munster has a great literary tradition in its Irish, and that this 
tradition has now unfortunately receded to the remote corners of Kerry. Because 
his native speakers say “‘’on ”’ for ‘don ” we do not admit that Father Browne 
should write it any more than I should write “a piece o’ bread; ” and such 
prepositional forms as “sna laetheanta,” “ fés na goirt,” ‘ag sna,” etc., look 
undignified and are too purely local. Could not less colloquial words be found 
than “ garstin ” (applied to the young Jesus) and “ buachaill”? “ Ratai” isa 
word that puzzled fora time ; it seems to mean “‘traditions,”’ but it certainly gives 
too homely a flavour. In the present unstandardised state of Irish it is perhaps 
inevitable that a writer shall aim at securing that every work he writes rings 
true to some spoken dialect, but in a translation of a book which demands a 
diction as pure and dignified as possible this test should not be pushed too far 
home. Must we always learn from the native speaker and teach or recall nothing 
of older or purer speech to him ? The phrase “‘sna haoird ”’ for “‘ in the highest ”’ 
to me at least sounds and looks simply vulgar. Father Browne uniformly rejects 
dative plurals, which he evidently regards as gone from the living speech. Yet 
we warrant that even in Donegal “ins na hardaibh,’’ O’Donnell’s version of the 
phrase, would not only be understood, but would positively be expected from the 
dignified eminence of altar or pulpit. 

But as an offset to these too homely usages Father Browne has dignified his 
prose by using uniformly those synthetic, dependent and older verb forms which, 
while they are more alive in Munster, are not forgotten in the North, and come 
with the pleasing archaism of the ‘‘art thou,” “hast thou,” “‘wist ye not,” and 
such uses of the English Bible. The use of the relative verb is laudable ; it is 
both expressive and beautiful and though archaic in Munster is common in 
the northern half. 

After all, the great test, apart from the correctness of the Irish, must be its 
beauty. Here Father Browne has rivals in Canon O’Leary’s modern version of 
the Gospels written in the Irish of West Cork, and in O’Donnell’s New Testament 
of 1603. Now the phrase, ‘“‘ Whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited 
us” is as English superb, however accurate or inaccurate as translation. 
O’Donnell has “ tré thrécaire ro-mhér ar nDia lér fhiosruigh sé sinn ag eirghe 6n 
ionad 4rd,” this is not impressive and, we are told, is not the sense of the original. 
O’Leary more beautifully and correctly, has “tré innibh trécaire ar nDé n-ar 
thainig ar bhféachaint an Léchaint a doimhneas na bhFlathas.” Father Browne 
has “tré thrécaire bhdidheamhail 4r nDé fé ndeara cuaird orainn don Réilthin 
ata eirighthe i n-dirde.” This, we must suppose, is the closest rendering of the 
Greek, yet it is not a phrase of beauty, and “ Réilthin ” (the Star) for the standard 
“ Réiltin ’ seems a senseless and unnecessary parochialism. So indeed is 
“Léchtaint,” used elsewhere for the lovely word “Léchaint,’”’ where the local 
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speakers by inserting a “t”’ have uglified a form which it would be easy to re- 
impose upon them, “ Bandglach ” is the dignified and expressive word in the 
so-called ‘“‘ Protestant ’”? New Testament for “ the handmaid of the Lord ” ; but 
Fr. Browne has preferred “‘ seirbhiseach.”’ 

The phrase for Gentiles or non-Jews is in O’Donnell’s New Testament “‘na 
Cineadhacha ” and in O’Leary’s Gospels “na Geinte,” which latter seems the 
appropriate form and goes back a thousand years in the literature. Father 
Browne has “na Gaill ” (“‘ Gailili na nGall,” etc.). A cry of pain escapes us at 
this absolutely inexplicable thing. Historically ‘‘ Gall” has successively meant 
a Gaul, a Norseman, a Norman, and an Englishman. To every native speaker 
in Ireland it connotes an Englishman in general and an Irish Protestant in par- 
ticular. To transpose it to Palestine seems an anachronism of the first order, 
and suggests that if Gentiles were ‘‘ Gaill,’’ the Chosen People were Gaels. 

This has been a long grumble, but a book which evokes so great anticipations 
must expect criticisms from front, flank and rear if it is to belong to us as well 
as to the writer. Every honest objection should be remembered when the time 
for a new edition comes, This work has taken years of care and thought : a little 
more revision would give it a wider appeal even than it can now have. 

And yet how often daring is justified. At first when we read “ sluagh 
dFhianna na bFlathas ”’ for ‘‘a multitude of the heavenly host ” we were startled 
and could think only incongruously of Fionn Mac Cumhaill and his “ Fianna na 
hEireann.”’ Then when we showed it to-an Irish-speaking priest from Tir Conaill 
he threw up his hands and exclaimed “‘ audacious, truly audacious, but magnificent 
and appropriate ! ” 

Our criticisms have ranged widely over many points, perhaps meticulously. 
We conclude with the praise that this work as a whole deserves. The appearance 
of Beatha Losa Criost is a notable event in the history of Irish literature. There 
are not more than half a dozen books of original quality produced by the Gaelic 
movement that a man of taste will want to read again and again, but this is one. 
ofthem. A Bible-reading nation the Gaels will now never be, but we think that this 
rendering of the life of Jesus will be read by Munster firesides as long as the 
language lasts, and by many other lovers of Irish elsewhere. Before many pages 
have been traversed and in spite of strong disagreements, one feels that here is 
a master of his language and his story. One pauses with admiration over many 
and many a one of the long well-wrought sentences which Father Browne 
wields with power. When he renders that touching phrase, ‘abide with us, 
for it is towards evening, and the day is far spent ” into “fan againne mar ta 
an trathnéna chugainn agus an 14 maoluithe,” we feel the Irish is almost equal 
to the English, which is saying a great deal. In almost every case where he 
re-tells those parables and incidents—such as the woman who washed the Lord’s 
feet with her tears—which are among the world’s greatest short stories, his 
Irish is equal to the dignity, tenderness and terseness they demand. Philologists 
will have their own say, but the common reader—and a common reviewer— 
will pay him this tribute. 


Fac 
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A LEaF IN THE WinD. By Patrick MacDonogh. (Belfast: Quota Press. _ net.). 

PROMETHEUS AND OTHER PoEms. By Mary Davenport O’Neill. (Cape. 5s. net.). 

LEAVES OF sire GRAPE. By Helen Hoyt. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
net.). 

THE Best Poems OF 1929. Selected by Thomas Moult. (Cape. 6s. net.). 


Mr. MacDonogh’s verse is as yet somewhat derivative. Both thought and 
technique need more concentration and discipline ; there are too many weak 
lines in these poems, which none the less have the appealing fervour and sincerity 
of adolescence. “To the True Poets” is a sympathetic apologia, and that of 
most poetic amateurs : 


“Condemn us not, immortal few, 
Though never we may weave with you 
Amid the crown of thormnéd rhyme 
One blossom from the breast of time 
. . . The unresting urge 
Still drives us on, still falls the scourge 
As cruelly ; but warring still 
The slow brain and the passionate will 
Defeat the soul’s rebellion.” 


Prometheus and other Poems provides a contrast in its mature and restless 
intellectualism. Mrs. O’Neill’s spiritual nostalgia has much in common with the 
French symbolists in its fin de siécle weariness ; indeed the play “ Bluebeard ” 
is rather Maeterlinckian. This poet sees perpetually, like her own Storyteller, 
“across the things that are, the things that may be,” and while observing the 
changing colours of Nature’s moods, her mind is for ever a-tiptoe with expectation 
for some more revealing illumination. She excels in the short impressionist 
poem, and lyrics like “The River Field ” and “The Shortest Day ”’ skilfully 
crystallise a thought or mood in a restricted compass with an accomplished grace. 
I quote the latter: 


“This is the shortest day, 
’Tis afternoon ; 
Warm with the fire I’ve loitered out to see 
A pale wet mist 
Hiding a yellow moon, 
A bunch of jingling stares 
Thickening the top of a bare Winter tree.” 


It would be hard to imagine anything more boring than the dreams of most 
people, even those of one’s friends, put into verse, yet included here are four 
poems about real dreams which I, for one, would have been sorry to miss. The 
Dante and Virgil one has the bright clarity of a vision, and that about Marcel 
Proust and the wounded cat, done up by him in a “scrupulous intricacy of 
splints,”’ leaves a curiously authentic impression. (Sa 

Leaves of Wild Grape is a record in intimate, oh! so intimate verse of a 
woman’s sexual experience : love, marriage, and childbirth. It is all so embarras- 
singly personal that the reader gets the uncomfortable feeling of inadvertently 
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seeing a stranger’s love letters. It would need the peculiar genius of a DH: 
Lawrence to turn such unreticence into art. There is no transmutation of the 
personal into the universal, and though the writer evinces a certain feminine 
sense of beauty in such natural phenomena as trees, flowers, babies, etc., it is 
all too sentimental and fanciful by half. c 

Mr. Thomas Moult, who has excellent poetic taste, does admirable service 
to poetry, in painstakingly collecting each year, the most promising verses from 
contemporary English, Irish and American magazines. Ireland holds her own here 
with poems by 2, R. N. D. Wilson, Katherine Tynan and Irene Haugh, who has 
a gift for the interpretation of music in verse, though this I fear is less to her credit 
as a musician than as a poet. To me, however, the two most interesting poems 
in the book, both by Americans, were “The Virginians are coming again,” a 
spirited thing, full of vitality, with a superb rhythm, by Vachel Lindsay, and 
Elinor Wylie’s ‘“ Portrait,” of which the subtle wit and peculiarly rare type of 
perception make one sadly aware how capriciously charming, how debonair and 
fantastic a writer the world lost by her tragic death last year. “The fair labour 
of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou art not perished, but keepest mingled choir 
with the maidens of Pieria.” cay 


* * * * * 


TuHIRTY-Two Poems. By E. R. Dodds. Constable & Co. 3s. 6d. 


In a note prefacing his ‘“‘ Thirty-Two Poems,” Professor Dodds finds the 
genesis and biological justification of unprofessional poetry, in the tendency 
of that which is repressed to seek expression, in this case in the desire of the 
lurking personality to escape from the constraint of the norm. He has some 
wise words also on the technique of unprofessional poetry. The unprofessional 
poet “ will be traditionalist where he can, modernist where he must.” Actually, 
it would appear that Professor Dodds deduced his theory from his own practice, 
but the hint is not therefore less valuable. In fact it need not mean more or 
less than that his practice was wise before the theory, and that, with a poet, 
professional or unprofessional, is not the least sign of authenticity. 

The earlier nine of the poems have too many abstract words and phrases, 
like vessels which youth is pleased sometimes to fill with his own emotion, but 
which maturity broaches in vain. By the tenth poem, ‘‘ Encounter,” com- 
munication has grown more real : 


“You, with the generous grave speech of youth, 
That had not learned the current sham, 
Nor sold the singleness of truth 
For an effect of epigram...” 


‘ Arryheeranabin ”’ and ‘‘ Low Tide on the Foreshore at Merrion ” are a further 
advance. There is a beautiful verse in ‘‘ Counsel ”’: 


“Vex not with any breath 
The secret tide that creeps from birth to death— 
I dare not lose one sight 
Of all the mirrored lands on this side night,” 
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In poem after poem, now, one finds a good verse or lines. Meanwhile there 
have been few echoes—most notably a verse recalling Arnold : 
“They lie who say, as I have said, 
That the high hills can give release ; 
Their mountain peace is only shed 
On souls who come to them in peace.” 


Somehow, if Professor Dodds is to imitate anyone, we are best pleased 
that he should remind us of Arnold. Still pleased, we imagine that we have 
discovered an Arnold vocabulary in “‘ Sunt Lacrimae ”’ : 

“At sunset from their old Atlantic bases 
Chill from the islands of the western death, 
Strange mists, sea-bred, 
Alien unheralded, 
Creep suddenly with salt benumbing breath 
On the safe inland places.”’ 


but, gently, this is a poem : 
“Even so strangely, from the earth-bound years, 
In that cold purgatory at the roots of the mind 
A thin magical rain 
Steals over heart and brain 
Of one I love ; and suddenly her eyes are blind 
With some dead woman’s tears.” 


There is a seeming facility about the last two lines, but they bear meditation. 
Led. 


* * * * * 


BROWN EARTH AND GREEN. Poems. By Michael Walsh. The Talbot Press 
- Booklets. 

““There is something here of the clear whistle of a boy going along between 
green hedgerows, with an uplifted heart and sometimes a pensive thought,” 
Katherine Tynan says of these poems, in a foreword. Any unprejudiced person 
who reads them will agree with her. This verse from “ The Journey ” illustrates 
the quality quite well: 

‘‘The moon was with me half the way ; 
Its tender tranquil light 
Was over every field and tree 
From once it rose above the sea 
Into the April night.” 


For the rest, the poems are gentle, sentimental, unpretentious, reaching felicity 


at moments : 
“O long July , 
Browning the meadows for the mowing time.” 


K 
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One lyric, ‘‘ Unrequited Love,” reaches a level above the rest: 


“TI am part of the world prosaic she sees around her, 
Winning no special glance ; her indifferent eyes 
Pass on by mine as they pass by the sheaf she’s tying 
To the next one lying 
A little way farther up on the ridge’s rise. 


“‘ Ah, me! she will never know of my secret sighing, 
Not part of my world around is she but all, 
Yet I know it is I alone who will be the lover, 
Until time be over, 
Though the heart may break, though tear on tear may fall.” 


“Moonlight and Snow ” is a good example of the poetry, often written in 
youth, in which good sound has been an obstacle to more intrinsic perfection : 


“How pure is the snow 

On the hills of the night 
When the light of the moon 

Is unclouded and white. 
All lovely it sleeps 

In a dream undefiled 
Like the beauty of death 

On the brow of a child.” 


It is noteworthy, though, that the exceptional line, “‘ In a dream undefiled ’ 
is, in the music of the whole, exceptionable as to sound as well as sense. 
L. D. 
* * * * * 


THE EMPEROR’S NIGHTINGALE. 


A Room oF ONE’s Own. By Virginia Woolf. (The Hogarth Press, 5s.). 


“And the Nightingale sang so gloriously that the tears came into the 
Emperor's eyes and the tears ran down over his cheeks ; and then the Nightingale 
sang still more sweetly. That went straight to the heart. The Emperor was 
so pleased that he said the Nightingale should have his golden slipper to wear 
around his neck, But the Nightingale declined with thanks saying that it had 
already received a sufficient reward. ‘I have seen tears in the Emperor’s eyes— 
that is the real treasure to me ’.” 

This little nightingale of a book has really made me feel just like the 
Emperor. Had I a review of the purest gold I would like to hang it round its 
neck, and yet it consoles me all the time with an inward assurance that its true 
homage is aesthetic emotion rather than critical tribute. The mind is held 
spell-bound by the spontaneous lyricism of the writing. Ideas, their austerity 
merged in the music of feeling, flow and ripple and bubble forth—every thought 
spraying trills and variations, each one straight from the heart. It is all done 
with such ease and tranquility, the slip of a book has so modest and unpretentious 
an atmosphere that like the courtiers who came out to see the tiny gray bird, 
we cry out in amazement “Is it possible ? How simple it looks!” 
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As we read we are aware of the voice of something magical and sweet, 
fantastical and gracious, strange and yet tender, as of a creature from enchanted 
woods offering gifts to humanity. “My song sounds best in the greenwood ” 
Pe ee the Nightingale, ’still it came willingly when it heard what the Emperor 
wished. 

Virginia Woolf in this book speculates on the quality women will bring 
to literature in the future. One cannot but hope that this nightingale song is 
the prelude of the answering music. Certainly this sounds like the very voice 
of woman rejoicing in that literary freedom of the spirit that Virginia Woolf 
desires for her. Writing on what might be esteemed one of the most potentially 
controversial subjects in the world, she remains poetically untouched, high 
above the controversial place. No dust of “anger or emphasis,” no vapour of 
“docility or diffidence ” ever for an instant dull the imaginative clarity of these 
notes. Not in unnumbered years (though perhaps in a Thousand and One Nights) 
could one have dreamt out so appropriate a gift for woman to bring to literature 
as this fairy tale mingling of enchantment and sympathy. 

Such is the mood evoked by this book and what mood could be less 
favourable to an impartial analysis ? This sudden sound of song in the frequently 
songless world of modern prose takes our critical breath away, and leaves us 
puffing out pasty platitudes like a publisher’s advertisement. 

We become indeed a prey to all the preposterous aspirations of the Emperor 
about the Nightingale. Entranced, we resolve to cage the book for ever in our 
own shelves. .We hasten to let it share the cushion of some of our dearest 
enthusiasms. We fondly allow it to squeeze in somewhere on the golden perch 
of the classics. It is not impossible, at the height of our metaphorical imperialism 
that we might be carried to the length of demanding, outrageously, that heretics 
rising to carp at the dogma of our enchantment be boiled in vats of their own 
midnight oil to bring them to their sense of style! pee 


* * * * * 


FIELD AND FAIR. TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY THROUGH IRELAND. By Padraic 
O’Conaire. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


It is as unnecessary, in the pages of the Dublin Magazine, to extol the Gaelic 
tradition in Irish literature as to extol Padraic O’Conaire’s own art. Yet one 
cannot help reflecting what an unanswerable reply that same art of O’Conaire 
is, at once to those who belittle the culture of the Gaelic Schools and those who 
preach but a discontinuous Gaelic tradition. Now, on top of it all, Higgins has 
stepped out of the workshop, an apprentice no longer but a master, at ease in a 
discipline he sought, his own living art ‘‘ braced in vigour ’’ by contact with those 
Schools. It is, moreover, fitting that one of his best poems should have been 
inspired by his affection and admiration for Padraic O’Conaire, fitting that it 
should now introduce O’Conaire’s “‘ most popular group of stories.”’ 

These stories are beautifully translated by Cormac Breathnach. Even 
in the translation, they have a quality of style, clear, fine, intimate, self-possessed, 
just not precious, more reminiscent of the style of Plato than of that of any other, 
equally a flower of long descended art and subtle individual personality. : One 
feels this refined quality of style almost at once in the opening passage of ‘‘ An 
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Invitation,” but it is present in almost every part of the book. It may be that 
it lies more in the general arrangement and structure than in the immediate 
combinations of words, but that is a natural thing to happen in a translation. 
As for the translator’s part, surely passages like these are well rendered : 

‘The bare arms of the ash tree above were stirred ; so was every herb 
and plant about me. You will say it was the wind blowing through the branches 
that caused the stir, but I have a different idea as to its cause ; and have I not 
as much right to say that it was not a material power—that it was not the wind 
that caused this movement, as you have to say that it was ? ” 
or, 

“When the old lady left me alone in the wood I began working my very 
best, so that I should have the two trees cut down before her return. Didn’t 
I work! The saw I fetched in the morning was but a poor one ; certain it is 
that if I had known I would have such work to do I would have brought a better 
tool—but such a cutting contraption as that was! I am unable to reckon the 
many maledictions I hurled at it ere I was one half hour in the wood.” 
or, again, 

‘“When I reached the head of the glen I looked eastward on the grand 
panorama beautified by God and man. The wondrous glory of the same almost 
frightened me. I said a prayer.” 

Although “‘ Winter at Hand ” has something of the feeling of the stories, 
although “‘A Forest Feast” gives pleasure, and ‘‘ The Gallows Tree ” arrests, 
Micheal Mac Liammoir’s illustrations are disappointing. They have not taken 
account of the great reality of the stories. Almost any kind of drawings mainly 
decorative in type would have failed here as illustrations. 


* * * * * * 


FROM A GREAT STORY-CYCLE. 


THE TANGLE-COATED Horse. By Ella Young. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co.). 


The Tangle-coated Horse is about the best-remembered hero of Gaelic tra- 
dition, Fionn MacCumhal, or, as his name is written in this text, Fionn the Son 
of Uail. As it was told in Ireland and Gaelic Scotland, the saga dealt with the 
life of a hero from childhood to old age, from Fionn’s first boyish feats to the time 
when he weeps over Oscar, his grandson slain in battle, and sees Usheen, his 
son, take leave of him and the heroic companionship, and go into the Land of 
Youth. In The Tangle-coated Horse nothing about Fionn’s middle life or old 
age is told—all is youthful in the episodes related. | We have Fionn in the forest 
as a child with Bovemall, his woman-guardian ; we have Fionn as a boy serving 
the poet Finnegas, we have Fionn as a youth winning back the talismans that 
had given his father the leadership of the Fianna of Ireland, saving the palace 
of the High-king from the unearthly being who would have destroyed it, and then 
taking possession of his father’s place and with it the leadership of the Fianna. 
After this comes the winning of Saba, which is treated, not as a love-story, but 
as a story of enchantment. Then, without our realizing it, Diarmid takes the 
leading role in the stories—Diarmid, who, in the old saga, is the personification 
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of youth—with old, bald, grotesque Cunnaun as a foil to him. The stories end 
with the return of Usheen from the Land of youth to an Ireland in which the 
heroic companionship of the Fianna is only a dim memory. 

The Tangle-coated Horse, then, is a book that is altogether about youth, 
and in this it has affinity with another book of Celtic stories, Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s Mabinogion. And I do not think I am making too great a claim when 
I compare this book which has just come out with a book which is a recognised 
classic. These stories are told in a living and distinctive way. Ella Young knows 
the pattern of the Gaelic stories, and shecan reproduce it in a way that has charm 
and freshness. She writes a prose that has in it the sense of things seen, and that 
is swiftly moving at the same time. There is also in her work a quality which 
should be in a re-telling of the Fionn saga—the quality of delight in places with 
a happy descriptiveness of glens and woods, of lakes and hillsides. For the Fionn 
saga was originally the hero-lore of dispossessed men who hunted and hired them- 
selves out as fighting men, and who looked back on where they had had good 
hunting or pleasant shelter as places of romance and charm. The scene of 
the saga is the whole of Ireland, the greater part of Gaelic Scotland, and it is full 
of descriptions of places. Ella Young’s stories have this happy descriptiveness :— 


“The river Boyne showed a gleam of silver between tree-trunks ; it 
made a soft plashing sound among its reeds. . . . Picking his way between 
alder and willow and flowering rush, he came to where the water swirled 
in silvery ringing reaches in the pool that is called the Pool of the Star- 
dance.” 

or, 

“ The Oak-wood of the Ridge of the Boar stretched its branches gladly 
in the sunlight. It had buds and leaves of a red-bronze colour, and the 
wind played delicately amongst them lest it should snap a twig or tear a 
silken leaf. Deep in the wood was a hidden meadow where the sunlight 
danced. The trees stood back from it on every side, fencing and protecting 
it. In the shelter of the trees were several small huts thatched with bracken; 
beside one of them that was close to a great oak tree an old man stood 
holding a spear erect, like a soldier on guard.” 


‘The Fionn Saga, combining as it does the heroic with the unearthly, is one 
of the most enchanting of the world’s story-cycles. It has been awaiting a story- 
teller with the right equipment for making it over for children of ourday. James 
Stephens, in his Ivish Fairy Tales, has re-told magnificently some of the early 
episodes ; Lady Gregory’s Gods and Fighting Men gives a fairly complete version 
of the saga, and Standish O’Grady in Finn and his Compamions tells several of 
the most memorable episodes. Children would be enthralled by James Stephens’ 
Fionn the boy, but there is very little of him given in the Ivish Fairy Stories, 
while Lady Gregory and Standish O’Grady have a grown-up audience in mind, 
The writer of The Tangle-coated Horse has the special accomplishment that can 
make stories for children out of this grand material. She does not fail to dwell 
upon the heroic motives in the saga, but the episodes that appeal most to her 
are the ones that can be presented as fairy-tales. The humorous element has a 
place, too, in her stories ; the most humorous of all the episodes in the saga gives 
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the title to the book. And Ella Young has given a mystical interpretation to the 
indefinite Irish mythology ; her interpretation makes a spiritual background to 
the tales—a background that gives us the sense of another age, another world. 
The sense of elemental life which she has enables her to write passages of distinctive 

rose :— 
i ‘I pour honey for you. Where honey is, there is the laughter and 
song of bees; and where mead is—the honey-brew—there is laughter 
of men, and song. Be laughter with you, laughter of sun and wind and 
running stream; and song of thrush and ousel and high-soaring lark. 
My heart makes a song for you. Fionn is glad for you, and Liath sings a 
druid song of peace. Oak-wood that sheltered us, farewell. Our hundred 
thousand. blessings with you, and farewell.” 


The speech that she gives to her people, too, is distinctive and vivid :— 


“ Belike she had,” cried Liath. “It’s little she thought when she 
left the Plain of Honey to wed with Uail, your father, that had the look 
of a god on him, how soon she would be keening lost battles and her dead 
man !” 


The Fionn saga is still a living one ; story-tellers in Gaelic-speaking Ireland 
and Scotland tell us of Fionn and his companions as if they were remembered 
men whom their fathers might have spoken to. This living quality is in The 
Tangle-coated Horse. Ella Young makes us feel that for all the unearthly things 
that happened to them we might have known Fionn and Usheen, Oscar and 
Diarmid and old bald Cunnaun. The publishers have made a handsome book. 
Vera Bock’s illustrations are fine as decorations although they do not give us 
the feeling of Gaelic design. PADRAIC COLUM. 


* * * * * 


THE DEATH OF A HERO. By Richard Aldington. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.). 


Unlike the contemporary All Quiet on the Western Front, with which com- 
parison is inevitable, The Death of a Hero is written more in anger than in sorrow. 
A tough fighting book throughout, though varying in power as it develops. Named 
by style instead of by subject, it might be called metaphorically “‘ The Growth of 
a Warrior.” A child conceived as it were on the field of battle, as we read we 
watch it grow through lusty infancy, muscular boyhood, discontented adolescence 
to a soldierly maturity. The prefatory dedication curiously enough (since it was 
presumably written after the work was finished) is in place in our impression. 

“This book,” says Mr. Aldington, “‘is not the work of a professional novelist. 
It is apparently not a novel at all. Certain conventions of form and method in 
the novel have been exalted into immutable laws, and are looked upon with quite 
superstitious reverence. They are entirely disregarded here. To me the excuse 
for the novel is that one can do any damn thing one pleases. I am told I have 
done things as terrible as if you introduced asides and soliloquies into your plays 
and came on to the stage in the middle of a scene to take part in the action. You 
know how much I should be interested if you did that—I am all for disregarding 
artistic rules of thumb. I dislike standardised art as much as I dislike standardised 
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life. Whether I have been guilty of Expressionism or Super-Realism or not I 
don’t know and I don’t care. I know what I wanted to say and said it, and I 
know I have not tried to be ‘ original.’ ” 

This challenge to criticism has not the note of a trumpet accustomed to 
announcing battle. Rather it is the angry bawl of the new-born Hercules who, 
hearing the first conspiratorial hissing of the impudent serpents, warns them 
that their venomous nature will be of no avail if they pry too closely into a hero’s 
cradle. And what an intimidating bawl it is! Already, before beginning the 
book at all, the critics must surely feel the strength of the infant fingers about 
ee necks—already they must wish they had carried their poisoned fangs else- 
where. 

As for the mere uncritical reader, it would be small blame to him were he 
frightened out of his wits by these uproarious lispings. Nor is the opening part 
of the book calculated to put him in a calmer state of mind. The Herculean babe 
develops before our eyes into schoolboy worthy of his promise. The style of the 
first part of the book can only be compared to the “‘ragging ” of an immature 
giant. The reader is treated with a sort of facetious truculence, the style bullies 
him, knocks him down, bangs him about, trips him up, until he hardly dares think 
for himself. (To complete his confusion, about this stage, the publisher has inter- 
polated a series of unexpected asterisks that stop the reading eye as it runs down 
the page with sudden visions of just such stars as are to be seen when the head is 
** punched.’’) 

As the book proceeds, however, this exuberant athleticism subsides somewhat. 
We become aware instead, of a tone that might be described as an epic grumble— 
as of a Titan recruit to the universe. It is as though Hercules were now at an age 
to begin his labours—and to complain of the hard work. 

It is only in the third part of the book that the rawness and crudity of youth 
is completely overcome and we are able to feel the quality of the Herculean 
manhood. The book emerges in its full strength and dignity, reminding us of 
those tempered warriors described by the author himself :— 


“The leave men were dressed up anyhow. Some had leather equip- 
ment, some webbing. They put their equipment together as it suited them, 
_ and none of it had been shined or polished for months. Some wore over- 
coats, some shaggy goatskins, or rough sheepskin jackets. The skirts of 
some overcoats had been roughly hacked off with jack-knives not to trail 
in the deep mud, Winterbourne guessed. The equipment, which still 
weighed so heavily on soldiers of the draft, seemed to give the real soldiers 
no concern at all—they wore it unconcernedly or chucked it carelessly 
on the deck with their rifles. . . . Winterbourne looked more carefully 
at their faces. They were lean and still curiously drawn, although the men 
had been out of the line fora fortnight ; the eyes had a peculiar look. They 
seemed strangely worn and mature, but filled with energy, a kind of slow 
enduring energy. In comparison the fresh faces of the new draft seemed 
babyish—rounded and rather feminine.” 
And so, although at times, more especially in the earlier part of the book, 


we have to watch Mr. Aldington struggling out of all the descents into mere 
pugnacity and complaint, which are the pitfalls of sustained indignation, our 
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prevailing feeling is a terrible satisfaction in seeing this epic, born of the very 
fires of war, and aglow with their pain and hatred, turned against war itself. 

Mr. Aldington has come out of the European war burning with a profound 
indignation against the hypocrisy of a world where such a war was possible, and 
burnt by a scourging sense of remorse for being part of a world where such hypo- 
crisy is possible. 

‘ Atonement—how can we atone ? How can we atone for the lost 
millions and millions of years of life, how atone for those lakes—seas of 
blood ? Something is unfulfilled, and that is poisoning us. It is poisoning 
me at any rate, though I have agonized over it. . . . What can we do ? 
Headstones and wreaths and memorials and speeches and the cenotaph— 
no, no, it has got to be something im us. Somehow we must atone to the 
dead—the dead-murdered, violently-dead soldiers. The reproach is not 
from these but in ourselves. Most of us don’t know it, but it is there and 
poisons us.” 


Surely this is the very voice of the Puritan spirit. Mr. Aldington indeed, 
burnt up by his hatred of war, writes something as Cromwell and his soldiers 
fought. He lays about him at the false images of hypocrisy with a grim unsparing 
sword, and as he lays about him he sings a fierce and fervid psalm to Beauty. 

It is apparent that a book of so militant a temper must arouse a little hostility 
in all minds of spirit as a mere tribute. The prefatorial defiance of criticism con- 
vinces one instantly that to approach such a book in a mood of acquiescence 
would be to insult it, as Prussia insulted Napoleon by the ease of its conquest. 
Shakily but instinctively, therefore, one takes up one’s pen, wishing to heaven 
it looked more like a broadsword, to offer for the sake of critical dignity at least 
the defence of a disclaimer. 

Such a violent snatch, then, at disarming criticism, before the book begins, 
seems to me to betray an unnecessarily uneasy conscience. We have long grown 
accustomed to the use of the novel form as a vehicle for serious satire, and it 
would be late in the day for anyone to object to its being so used, but none the 
less from a purely literary point of view we must be allowed to point out that 
serious satire, in the vehicle of the novel, does not always drive along as to the 
manner born. Mr. Aldington’s characters look quite well in the distance as they 
bowl past us in his very large and modern novel. They all wear the most up-to- 
date of clothes, they use current idiom, they are outwardly “as large as life ” 
and quite emphatically ‘‘ twice as natural ” (as Mr. Aldington evidently realizes 
when he searches his conscience for super-realism). But in spite of all this there 
will be people in the crowd who will peer into their faces as they drive past and 
shout insultingly that these characters are mechanical figures who have raised 
themselves to their present position by “ robotage.” There is no possible reason 
why Mr. Aldington should not set himself up as a tyrant of literature, and as he 
says “‘do any damn thing he pleases,’’ but neither is there the slightest reason 
why the critics should not damn any displeasing thing he does. He has every 
right to dress up the Aunt Sallies of his satire as characters in a novel, and we 
too have every right to run behind shéuting ‘“‘ A bas les robots! ”’ just to show 
we are not deceived. 

For of course the characters in The Death of a Hero are more or less allegorical, 
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and when one tries to regard them as real people they immediately begin to look 
a shade absurd. Had Winterbourne, the hero, been simply called some such 
‘thing as “ Victimized Idealism,” his wife perhaps “ Intelligent Sexuality,” his 
mistress “ Instinctive Sexuality,” and most of the people he meets named with 
some form of the words “ Humbug ’”’ and “‘ Stupidity ” the book would have been 
duller reading, but we would not have felt the faint irritation that troubles us, 
when allegorical qualities take on human réles. 

As things are, if we for an instant lapse into an attempt to regard the 
characters as human beings, instead of as qualities, our appreciative equilibrium 
is at once disturbed. A feeling of melancholy incredulity is aroused in us by the 
tombstone perfections of the monotonously ‘“‘ misunderstood ” Winterbourne. 
A patronizing sympathy awakens perversely within us for the other characters, 
whose sole preoccupation seems to be a rather feeble exploitation of Winterbourne. 
We know we ought not to extend sympathy to this consistent if rather inefficient 
vampirism. But there is something about the thought of all these rather dis- 
pirited and anaemic vampires depending for a meal on one such bloodlessly’ 
virtuous hero that seems to turn our indignation most irrationally against the 
victim. Also this very sympathy for these characters destroys the respect of 
horror we ought to have for them. A vampire ought never to be pitiable or in 
need of advice. These characters—wife, mistress, parents, grandparents, friends 
and acquaintances—are all against Winterbourne, and at the end of it all the 
reader, instead of being suitably horrified and depressed by their behaviour, 
merely feels a puerile yearning to give them a few suggestions for taking the 
priggish fellow down a peg. For neither have the characters the intense fantasy 
life of great type caricature. They are in fact abstractions slightly psychologized, 
as it were, from the outside, and as such are neither human nor sub- and 
super-human enough to move us. 

Such being the case, when the author challenges us to object to his coming 
on to the stage with his characters we can only reply that for us not only the 
whole excellence but the very existence of the book seems to depend on his having 
done so. To object to his coming on the stage would put us in the position of 
suggesting that a ventriloquial performance would be better if the ventriloquist 
flung on his puppets and went away. For in the present case it is the ventriloquist 
that holds our attention, not the puppets. It is Mr. Aldington’s own voice which 
interests us, and no one expects us to keep the childish illusion that the puppets 
are speaking themselves. We applaud not the puppets, but the author’s skill 
in propping them up in attitudes that reflect his purpose. For this reason, looking 
at the book for its own sake, as serious satire, the lifelessness of the characters 
is of no importance. The more we reflect on their puppetism the more we admire 
Mr. Aldington’s skill in making them reflect his own manifold thoughts and 
emotions. In fact he seems to us cleverest of all when he makes a puppet gesture 
and speak in a manner utterly at variance with its appearance. As, for instance, 
Winterbourne in repose is conveyed to us as an inoffensive and rather amiable 
puppet, and there is something of delightful incongruity in the spectacle of Winter- 
bourne, animated by the author into attitudes of philosophic superciliousness, 
wearing a superimposed sneer half on and half off his rosy features. 

In fact, like Milton’s Satan, the author has become the hero of the book 
“ malgré lw,” and this in no disparaging sense of egoistic intrusion, but again 
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like Satan by virtue, or by vice, of the intensity, power and fervour of the fire 
within him. 

Indeed, were it not that the author by his prefatorial pugilism drives us 
out of sheer boxing ring courtesy to ‘“‘ put up our fists,” it would not be necessary 
to lay even as much stress as I have done on the dummy quality of the characters. 
For it cannot be too greatly emphasized that in this book the fire’s the thing— 
the fire of the author’s bitter idealism. And as one quite understands that Satan 
probably looks upon the damned souls as so much fuel, and only of interest in 
so far as they further his artistry, helping him to create greater heights of flame, 
or intensities of heat, so one realizes that in Mr. Aldington’s book the characters 
are no more than effigies flung on to feed this terrible “ fire down below ” of his 
emotional satire. It is this fire alone that gives the book its aesthetic power and 
harmony. Throughout the 440 pages, whether Mr. Aldington is speaking with 
the fine gravity of his denunciation or with the wry grin of his disillusion, this 
fire nevers burns out. It rages, blazes and crackles through every line, leaping 
up in scorn and fulmination, smouldering down into puritan glooms and sullen 
blackenesses of remorse, glowing into terrible white heats of hatred for hypocrisy, 
ever gaining power as it burns, until in the latter part of the book it seems to us 
that this must indeed be the author’s psychological. transmutation of the fire of 
war itself. 

The third part of the book is, as we have said, the best. In the description 
of war the two fires seem by some strange alchemy of literature to mingle and 
become one. Here indeed Mr. Aldington’s puritanic power comes to its own. 
The thin and too Fawkes-like effigies of Winterbourne’s grandparents and parents 
have been burnt. The mannequin figures of Elizabeth and Fanny are sizzling 
merrily, and a few minor wax dolls melt away, before their features have im- 
pressed themselves on the mind. Up to now, watching the effigies flung in has 
kept our full attention from the real spectacle, which is the fire itself. Up to now, 
too, we have only seen the hero, as an offering, pranked out for the slaughter— 
an outrageously innocent, and deadly dull lamb, led about by the author by an 
absurd pink ribbon of inverted sentimentality. Now he too is flung on the fire, 
not as fuel like the rest, but as the sacrificial victim with all honour. And now 
his pale perfections matter to us no longer. We grow ashamed of ourselves for 
having noticed them. Now he glimmers depersonalized, through a smoke-screen, 
a Lycidas sunk beneath waves of flame, a symbol of humanity tortured, maddened 
by the fiendish long-drawn and unbelievable agony of “ youth violently slain, 
smashed and torn, gouged, crushed, mutilated ” by forces terrible beyond the 
mediaeval imaginings of hell. And now too at last we are aware of a terror and 
pity that dominate even the relentless hatred that has made this book. 

* * * * * a ;. 
A HIsTory OF SCIENCE AND ITS RELATIONS WITH PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 
By William Cecil Dampier Dampier-Whetham. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. net.). 

It is sufficient challenge to attention that a book shall bear the imprint of 
the Cambridge University Press, and this volume will be welcomed by many a 
student; a concise and clearly-connected general outline of the progress of science 
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he will find in these 500 pages. A good index, and every page sectionally margined 
emphasizes its value as a reference book, while Professor Dampier-Whetham’s free 
_and simple style is an inducement to perusal with interest by the general reader ; 
in fact, I find it a fascinating volume. 
The author modestly tells us that it was compiled “chiefly for his own satis- 
faction and amusement,” and in this reveals that he works as an artist. 


Commencing with the early scientific records of Babylonia, Egypt, India 
and Greece, we note the decline and fall of learning in Roman times and the failure 
of Europe to increase the stores of natural knowledge, in the Middle Ages, and 
the author traces out the causes of the decline, until the buried seeds of modern 
science germinated at the Renaissance. 


We learn that Arabic was the current language of scientific literature in the 
thirteenth century, .and that it was by contact with Muhammadan countries 
that mediaeval Europe passed from its earlier outlook—largely philosophical— 
into a more rationalist habit of mind. The re-discovery of Aristotle brought into 
the field the serious problem of reconciling his teachings with Christian dogma. 
This was accomplished by St. Thomas Aquinas, in whom Scholasticism reached 
its highest level, though the author remarks that it was singularly ill-adapted to 
lead men to, or guide them in, the experimental investigation of nature. From 
the time when Galileo started modern physical science on the course which has 
extended unbroken to our own day, we are carried into the present period of 
Einstein, with his theories of Relativity ; a period when “even matter, the 
concept of which underlies classical dynamics, has vanished, and when “a quarter 
of a century after the resolution of the atom into electrons, the electron has itself 
been resolved into an unknown source of radiation, or a disembodied wave 
system.” 


This review of the present outlook of Scientific Philosophy is a temperate 
and sympathetic putting of the relations of Religion with Science. We are shown 
that the inconsistency which Science introduced into the world of general thought 
has invaded, not indeed the superstructure, but the ultimate physical concepts 
underlying Science itself. We still use the classical theories in dynamics and 
electro-magnetism, but in the most striking discoveries of to-day we are forced 
to accept the ideas of relativity and quanta. It is suggested that this tendency 
may even allow us to hold a third set of ideas for Sundays, and that Science must 
admit the psychological validity of religious experience ; and the author considers 
various ways of combining necessary freedom of thought with a recognition of 
man’s religious needs. ‘“‘ It is,” he says, ‘“‘ possible to accept the fundamentals 
both of Science and of Religion as enshrined in the form natural to each man, 
and to wait patiently for time to resolve discrepancies.” 


This is indeed a hopeful note, and his opinion that, to see life steadily and see it 
whole, we need not only Science, but Ethics, Art and Philosophy, and that we 
need the apprehension of a sacred mystery and the sense of communion with a 
Divine Power, that constitute the ultimate basis of religion, is in the nature of a 
widely-proferred olive-branch to those whose views of religion see Science only 
as an enemy. i 
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Tue PsycHoLocy OF THE INFANT. By Dr. Siegfried Bernfeld. Translated by 
Rosetta Hurwitz. Demy 8vo, pp. xi and 309. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd. Price r5s.). 


It is gratifying to see each year more attention given to the study of children, 
and not least important is the study of-the psychological aspects. 

This is a most comprehensive work. Some arguments lack conviction. 
Those who have studied infants realize early how impressionable they are— 
but it is hard to agree in a great deal of the author’s theories of the infant’s libido, 
especially relating to sex. 

The whole term sex seems to be treated very loosely. However, the book 
gives one plenty of food for thought, and we must remember that this is pioneer 
work, consequently the bulk is purely theoretical—a great deal has yet to be 
proved. The book is divided into five parts: The New Born—First Progress— 
The Instinct of Mastery—Trauma and Frustration—The Infant and its World. 
The author has a wide knowledge of the customs of peoples of various races, and 
is also a follower of Freud’s theory of birth as a psychic trauma. He quotes 
many other authors, many of whose ideas are entirely antagonistic. We 
think the book well worth reading to those interested in psychology, and 
would compliment him on his work, which shows a vast amount of reading and 
thought. 


BRIAN CRICHTON, 
* * * * ok 


THE STORY OF THE BirDs. By Professor Charles J. Patten, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., 
Professor of Anatomy, University, Sheffield. xxvii+478 pp., plates, 
text figures, maps. (Sheffield: Pawson and Brailsford. 16s. 6d. net). 


Originality is the keynote of Professor Patten’s new book ; he has broken 
away from the stereotyped methods of many of his contemporaries and forerunners 
and has produced a volume that is a living thing, abounding in sound and accurate 
knowledge, rich in anecdote and simply overflowing with the best of humour. 
The Story of the Birds lives ; into it is woven a human story which no author 
devoid of natural wit and homely feeling could have formulated out of a purely 
scientific theme. It is based on imaginative conversation, and the text is “‘let’s 
pretend.” We are asked to pretend that, being a band of happy young people 
eager to acquire and assimilate knowledge, we examine the bird living and the 
bird dead. We pretend to compare its structure with our own and with that of a 
horse, and, after our flight into the realm of pretence we cannot fail to realise the 
many similarities and the differences. We pretend to examine birds of different 
species, and we find ourselves absorbed in stories of their form, habits and 
movements; we become aware of how a bird flies, we get to understand 
why it makes aerial excursions, and the method of flight adopted, according to 
circumstances. The wonderful eyesight that birds possess receives much more 
than passing attention, and we learn a great deal regarding the clothing of feathers, 
the rigid backbones and flexible necks, and of the comings and goings of many 
birds in due season. Frequent repetition of facts is more than pardonable ; 


they serve to impress upon the mind and to make us better able to grasp each 
new point. 
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Professor Patten is an enthusiastic writer, and if there is one thing he has 
done more than another to command our respect, it is his way of getting down 
to the level of the “ ordinary ” reader without in any way affecting the scientific 
value of the statements made. In every sense is this an impressive book, and one 
which can be well recommended. It is admirably illustrated and pleasing in 
every detail. 
* * * * * 


THE HoMEs AND BUILDINGS OF OTHER Days. By Sidney H. Heath. Parts I-VI. 
(George Philip & Son. 1s. 6d. each net.). 


A series of small books, attractively produced, which describes the con- 
struction of cottages, farms, manor houses, castles and churches, the last volume 
dealing with parts of an old town, its walls and gates, inns, almshouses, schools 
and colleges, market places and fairs. 

__ The development of every part of a building is clearly shown from the earliest 
times, with the reasons which caused the changes, and the history, customs and 
daily life of the people are brought before the eyes of the student, showing how 
the architecture of a country is bound up with the growth of the people, and 
incidentally, how wonderfully rich England is in beautiful old buildings, both 
domestic and ecclesiastical. 

_ Almost every type is illustrated by delightful drawings, mostly of existing 
buildings, but in a few cases from old records, and should cause the readers to 
plan delightful tours among such old cities and towns as York, Lincoln, 
Shrewsbury, Bath, Canterbury and Ipswich, King’s Lynn, and many others. 

In the chapters on the Manor, every part of the house is described and illus- 
trated in detail, and the book on Castles takes one back into the stirring days of 
border raids and deeds of chivalry. 

The one on Churches shows the changing styles very clearly, from the early 
rae wooden ones, through the three Gothic periods, pointing out their typical 

eatures. 

The construction of walls, doors, windows, chimneys, etc., is described and 
illustrated in the chapters devoted to cottage architecture, and the use of different 
materials is touched on. 

This little series should be much appreciated by young students of archi- 
tecture and history, as well as by those who only want a delightful little guide 
to old buildings. 

Letom: 


* * * * * 


Mrs. Lucas’s FRENCH CooKERY Book. By Elizabeth Lucas. (Christophers. 
6s. net.). 


An excellent little manual, bearing like all interesting culinary art the stamp 
of individuality. Cookery books fall mainly into two categories, the plain and 
dull and the quaint and luxurious. Mrs. Lucas’s in company with the absorbing 
volume by Mesdames Leyel and Hartley, avoids both of these ; her pages, like 
theirs, are for those who possess palates, yet are not rich. My own test of such 
a book is the extent and variety of its recipes for vegetables, those beautiful 
“kindly fruits of the earth ” which are so often alas ! maltreated in the kitchen, 
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Who that has ever beheld a perfect cauliflower, like a carving of ivory and jade, 
can bear to think of the horrible water-sodden massacre capped with a cake of 
badly-made white sauce, that one meets so often at British dinner tables ? Mrs. 
Lucas has all the French pleasure and zest, and I might add respect, for even the 
everyday miracles of the kitchen garden, and (Irish cooks please note) gives over 
twenty ways of cooking potatoes. I remarked with pleasure that she does not 
ignore those delicious but little known vegetables, the Japanese artichoke and the 
aubergine. 

And again, how well she deals with fish ! ‘‘ How rarely one eats scollops in 
a private house,” and I might add smelts, which smell like violets when fresh. 
And why is fish invariably boiled or fried, when there is fireproof glass and china 
to be had in every village in which to poach or bake it? Here are over fifty 
recipes, most of them interesting and well within the scope of any cook possessing 
intelligence, and that most important culinary virtue, insatiable curiosity. 

Thank heaven for a writer on cookery who does not stress that modish fetish 
the vitamin. Instead she suggests that the expenditure on an extra half pound 
of butter per week for cooking vegetables, and a bottle of chablis in the larder 
for cooking fish is likely to transform quite simple meals into feasts of epicurean 
delight. 

ae: chapter on the choice of wines, including a list of vintages, is invaluable. 


* * * * * 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


THE WORTH COLLECTION, 


The visit paid recently by members of the Irish Bibliographical Society 
(by the courtesy of Dr. T. Percy C. Kirkpatrick, M.R.I.A.) to the Worth Library 
in Dr. Steevens’ Hospital was in the nature of a very pleasant bibliographical 
excursion. To those who had not previously seen this collection, splendidly 
housed and excellently preserved, the extent and variety of its riches came as a 
very big surprise. In the few hours available it was not possible to take individual 
notice of more than a tithe of the four thousand five hundred volumes, but Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s introductory address made the visitors familiar with the 
“ geographical ”’ outlines of the Library, and for the rest, one wandered here 
and there amongst the shelves, seizing now upon a particularly sumptuous binding 
and again upon some not-too-well-known but much-prized seventeenth century 
poet in his plain old jacket of brown calf. 

Edward Worth’s bequest contains no less than seventy-seven examples 
of the work of the Aldine Press and fifty-nine Elzevirs, Andrew Lang’s “ dear, 
dumpy twelves”; of incunables there are twenty-one, including the Aldine 
Aristotle in five volumes (in the old crimson morocco which, next to the original 
vellum or pigskin-covered oak boards, is so dear to the heart of the collector). 
Here also are the Boethius, de Consolatione Philosophiac, of 1487; Sebastian 
Brant’s Stultizera Navis, 1497 ; and the Aristophanes editio princeps of 1408. 

By a piece of ill-luck the collection is not as rich in English books as it might 
have been. Still, there is the 1523 folio Chaucer (with serious flaws, but a jewel 
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for all that) ; and Chapman’s Homer, with its attractively bordered title-page ; 
and, hiding themselves away modestly on a top shelf, one noticed Henry More’s 
Philosophical Poems, Cambridge, 1654, and Davison’s Poems and Sonnets, 1621. 
_The bindings are, perhaps, the outstanding feature. Their beauty and 
variety were apparent at a first glance,and when it is remembered that the 
bequest was made, or at least took effect, in 1733, it will be realised that here 
Dublin has a collection of late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
examples, of the binder’s work which it will be hard to excel. Red morocco 
specimens with elaborate ornamentation, and many with the characteristic inlays 
of white leather which at once betray their Dublin origin, are perhaps the more 
numerous, but even the calf bindings are occasionally rich in exquisite tooling. 
It is not possible to discover the name of the binder employed by Edward Worth, 
but craftsmen of the period, such as Joseph Ray and Nicholas King, of whose 
work similar examples perished in the destruction of the Four Courts, may have 
had a hand in it. Apart from the natural beauty of these wonderful volumes, 
the rich lustre of their polished surfaces speaks of a labour of love on the part 
of Dr. Kirkpatrick in whom the donor would appear to have found a curator after 
his own heart. 
The catalogue of the Library, by the way, although there are three MS. 
copies, has never yet been printed. This is much to be regretted. 


* * * * * 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF GOLDSMITH. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH, BIBLIOGRAPHICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Temple Scott. With an Introduction by A. Edward Newton. (New 
York, the Bowling Green Press). 

This handsome book, lavishly produced in the best American manner, is 
one that will give pleasure both to the ordinary reader and to the collector of 
Goldsmith rarities. The biographical portion is written with sympathy and 
insight, though we feel that it is rather late in the day for Mr. Scott to take such 
laboured notice of the attacks on Goldsmith by Boswell, Kenrick and the rest. 
The merciless hand of time has dealt with all that in no uncertain manner long 
ago. But what is really astonishing is to discover that the very first sentence 
in the book tends to perpetuate a historic error for which there is now really no 
excuse. ‘“‘ Oliver Goldsmith,” says Mr. Scott, “‘ was born in the little Irish village 
of Pallas, or Pallasmore, in the county of Longford.”’ Surely it is time that this 
hoary myth, originated by the Johnson epitaph (but carefully avoided by the 
early memoir writers) was laid to rest. Goldsmith was born at Ardnagowan 
'(Smith’s Hill), beside the village of Elphin, in the County of Roscommon. This 
is not the place, even if place permitted, to adduce the evidence. It has already 
been done, and with the last degree of finality. 

Here we are primarily concerned with the bibliography of the poet. For 
this Mr. Scott has had at hand the famous collection of Mr. W. M. Elkins, of 
New York (in fact, the book is written around this collection); and in the few 
instances where an editio princeps was lacking he was able to fall back on the 
well-known collections of Dr. Newton and th late Mr. Jerome Kerr. The result 
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is a bibliography much fuller than any we have yet had. There are no surprises 
or discoveries of any moment, though we note that for the first time a “point” 
has been traced which gives us two issues of the first edition of the four-volume 
History of England. The discussion regarding the order of precedence of the 
earliest issues of such important works as The Deserted Village and The Good- 
natured Man must be left to the experts and the owners of such treasures. Mr, 
Scott and Mr. Iolo Williams do not always agree, but without having the actual 
copies at hand it is impossible to take sides in such a very technical debate. 

It is interesting to find that the Elkins collection is rich in early Irish editions, 
and that they are given their due importance, many being reproduced in photo- 
graphic facsimile. (These facsimiles, by the way, are the least satisfactory part 
of the book, being poor, pale, spectral things quite out of keeping with such a 
lavish production). The collation of the first Dublin edition of the Vicar of 
Wakefield is that of the issue with the title-page of the first volume undated. 
There is, however, another Dublin edition of the same year with both volumes 
dated which is apparently unknown to Mr. Scott. The collation of the ‘‘ Corke ” 
edition of 1766 is also given in full. This is a very scarce boc’ indeed. 

As I expected, there is no mention of the very rare Belfast edition of the 
Miscellaneous Poems, an important book which must be given prominence when 
the final bibliography is written. Griffin’s London production of the same year 
is a poor thing in comparison, a mere pamphlet containing only the shorter 
poems. Nor is Mr. Scott aware of the duodecimo Dublin'reprint of The Haunch 
of Venison, issued in the same year as the first edition. This, however, is not 
to be wondered at, as it escaped even Mr. Dix when compiling his recently- 
published list of the Irish-printed editions of Goldsmith. 

The first Dublin edition of The Citizen of the World (1762) deserves a word 
all to itself. ‘‘ This,” says Mr. Scott, ‘‘ was published by Ewing in two duo- 
decimo volumes, well printed on good paper. It is not easily procurable and, 
calls for a special description.” | He then proceeds to give the full collation 
which agrees with that in Mr. Dix’s list. Now the present writer has in his posses- 
sion a little anonymous volume published jointly by Ewing and Exshaw in the 
following year, 1763, entitled Letters to a Young Nobleman, and each of the book- 
sellers has appended a list of his recent publications. 


In Ewing’s list occurs the following :— 
81. The Citizen of the World. 4to and r2mo. 
This quarto edition (a very unusual format in Dublin printing of the period) 


appears to be quite unknown. I wonder if any of our readers have ever seen or 
heard of it ? M. J. MacM. 


* * * * * 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


This is the season when booksellers’ catalogues pour out in a never-ending 
stream, and of the pile that lies before me it is impossible to give more than 
the briefest notice. Generally speaking, the Spring lists show a very decided 
fall in the values of first editions of medern authors. I predicted this when 
speaking of the inflated prices of the past year, but the Hatry and Wall Street 
crashes have sent prices tumbling down to an even lower level than one had anti- 
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cipated. There is here no reason for regret. Booms, artificially created and 
skilfully engineered by interested parties, could not last on such an unsound 
-basis, and were bound in time to have an adverse effect on the rare book trade 
in general. The honest collector retired in disgust and left the field to the specu- 
lators, who thought nothing of books and everything of values. Things now 
appear to be righting themselves, and it is again possible for admirers of Shaw, 
Galsworthy or Wells to form a fairly representative collection without being 
dollar millionaires. 

Both Messrs. Maggs, of London, and Heffer, of Cambridge, have produced 
handsome catalogues dealing mainly with authors of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. So far as the nineteenth century is concerned, one notes a steady 
increase in values of the more important books of the great Victorians. Dickens 
and Thackeray, of course, one takes for granted ; but names like Charles Reade, 
Wilkie Collins, the Brontes, and George Eliot amongst the novelists, and Tennyson 
and Browning amongst the poets have now reached a point of appreciation which 
definitely marks an end of the reaction against ‘“ Victorianism.” Tennyson’s 
Maud, for instance, so long an object of derision on the book-carts, is priced in 
Messrs. Maggs’ list at £32, though we suspect that the binding—an early Cobden 
Sanderson example—goes a long way towards explaining this very high figure. 
The same author’s Idylls of the King, in the original green cloth, is offered in a 
first edition by Messrs. Heffer at £2. A few years ago there would have been 
no demand for it at the same number of shillings. 

From Messrs. Francis Edwards, of Marylebone, London, comes a fine list 
of Coloured Plate books. These aquatint productions of the 1800-1840 period 
have an attraction that is all their own, and the records of prices over a con- 
siderable number of years are a reliable guide to their steady hold on popular 
favour. The finer examples, such as the Ackermann “ Histories ” and the Alken 
Sporting Books, continue to be highly priced, especially when found, as they 
frequently are, in choice contemporary bindings. Volumes suchas The Microcosm 
of London, with its exquisitely coloured engravings after Pugin and Rowlandson, 
are now treasures indeed. 

One has come to look upon the Caxton Head catalogues as bibliographies 
in little. If there is a ‘‘ point ” to be noted about an old book, Messrs. Tregaskis 
may be relied upon to record it with explanatory fullness. In their Catalogue 
No. 977 they have brought together a varied assortment of desirable things, 
ancient and modem, ranging from the sixteenth to the twentieth centuries, 
including a Presentation Copy of ‘‘ Harold Skimpole’s ” Men, Women and Books 
to the wife of Charles Dickens (priced at £120), some fine examples of the Basker- 
ville Press, and a rare ivory horn-book, complete with pointer. ‘‘ Juveniles ” 
would appear to be coming into favour again. 

Nowadays Mr. Hugh Greer, of Gresham Street, Belfast, is almost the only 
Irish bookseller who issues catalogues at regular intervals. His latest list, which 
we have just received, deals almost entirely with Anglo-Irish literature and covers 
a very wide range. Here are books which will interest the archaeologist, the 
student of history and folk-lore, and the collector who is interested in the writers 
of the Celtic Renaissance. There are over two thousand items, and Mr. Grier’s 
prices appear to be eminently reasonable. This is a catalogue which can be recom- 
mended with confidence to the needy student and the discriminating collector. 
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